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PREFACE 


Since time immemorial nations have provided technical assistance 
to those less favored than themselves, sometimes for exploitation, 
sometimes in cooperation. Even in the international field such 
programs have a relatively long history. Never before, however, has 
there been such a concerted, intensive effort. And never before has 
the problem been so urgent. Recent United Nations figures reveal 
a steadily widening gap between the average income in the ad- 
vanced countries and in the underdeveloped countries. Thus, for 
example, the ratio of United States per capita income to India’s 
rose from 16:1 to 29:1, between 1939 and 1949. At the same time 
the rising surge of nationalism is reaching into all corners of the 
globe bringing with it a growing insistence on greater political, 
economic and social equality and a receptivity to ideologies which 
promise immediate transformations. 

The vast dimensions of the problem and the necessity for speed, 
coupled with the inherently slow processes of transmutation, pose 
questions requiring a new concept and a new science for their 
solution. Though the old and costly system of trial and error still 
predominates, the effort to evolve basic principles and achieve a 
synthesis is already manifest. In the following pages the authors 
have outlined some of the considerations involved in this process 
and have presented by way of illustration a case history of develop- 
ments in one geographic area. 

Mr. and Mrs. Franck, the authors of the article on Implementa- 
tion of United Nations Technical Assistance Programs, are both 
seasoned explorers in this new field of endeavor. Mr. Franck, 
lecturer on international economics, School of Social Science and 
Public Affairs, American University, Washington, D. C., was for 
over two years Economic and Financial Consultant to the Afghanis- 
tan Ministry of National Economy. Mrs. Franck is a sociologist 
who lived for fifteen years in the Near East and subsequently 
worked in the State Department on its cultural programs. Though 
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the authors assume full responsibility for the opinions expressed 
in the article, they wish to thank the United Nations Secretariat 
and,” in™ particular,* the members of the Technical Assistance 
Administration for their help in the preparation of the manuscript. 

Miss Neal, the author of the article on United Nations Technical 
Assistance Programs in Haiti, is a member of the Endowment’s 
editorial and research staff who writes from personal observation 
made during a recent visit to Haiti. Both Miss Neal and the 
Endowment are deeply grateful to the many people in Haiti — 
representatives of the Haitian government, of the international 
organizations, and of the United States, as well as private citizens 
— who gave generously of their time to assist in her mission. 


ANNE WINsLow 
February 1951 Editor 
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IMPLEMENTATION OF UNITED NATIONS 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


Petrer G. FRANCK 
and 
DororHea SEELYE FRANCK 


The United Nations technical assistance programs, properly 
conceived and sympathetically executed, can successfully com- 
municate the ideas and methods of the advanced countries to the 
people and institutions of the underdeveloped countries. By nar- 
rowing the social and economic gap between the two groups of 
countries and between economic levels within the underdeveloped 
countries, the programs can contribute measurably to rising stand- 
ards of living throughout the world. 

The expanded program of technical assistance approved by 
the General Assembly in November 1949 represents the United 
Nations first substantial implementation of its objective to promote 
measures that increase productivity and distribute the benefits 
widely. Following action by the General Assembly, administrative 
machinery was set up to insure coordinated planning and execution 
— the Technical Assistance Committee exercising over-all super- 
vision on behalf of the Economic and Social Council, the Technical 
Assistance Board composed of the administrative heads of the six 
participating agencies, charged with the duty of ensuring coordi- 
nated planning and execution and the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Administration, responsible for day-to-day operations. 1 


1 For a description and analysis of these developments see, International Concilia- 
tion, Nos. 452» “President Truman’s Fourth Point and the United Nations,” June, 
19493 457» “Technical Assistance for Economic Development,” January, 1950; 463, 
“Issues Before the Fifth General Assembly,” September, 1950. The six participating 
agencies are the United Nations, the Internatio not tahee Organisation, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, the International Civil Aviation Organization and the World Health 
Organization. Although the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 

aad the International Monetary Fund are not participants they are in close touch with 
the program. 
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62 
Weighing the Methods 


The methods of technical assistance vary from simple, short- 
range ones, like the introduction of new seed strains, to infinitely 
complex ones, like the support of an operating mission authorized to 
reorganize the civil service system of a requesting government. 
The appropriateness of each method depends not only on the 
ability of the United Nations and the local government to imple- 
ment it, but also on the relation of its cost to its expected effective- 
ness — the extent to which the knowledge communicated by the 
method will be put to use.? 

The use of experts is essential, at least in the initial stages, although 
it is the most expensive method. Occasionally the United Nations 
supplies single experts to advise on limited problems, but the United 
Nations is receiving an increasing number of requests for two or 
more, which provides the advantages of teamwork even if the 
experts work in unrelated fields. 

There are three kinds of expert missions. The survey missions 
carry on the often indispensable preliminary study of conditions, 
resources, and especially the need for particular kinds of technical 
aid. In one sense, they also perform an educational function; the 
usual practice is for the host government to assign members of the 
civil service to the mission, which provides an opportunity for an 
intensive exchange of information and ideas between the foreign 
and local technicians. In evaluating their usefulness, it should also 
be remembered that a report made by a group of foreign experts, 
sent out under the auspices of the United Nations, receives con- 
sideration frequently not accorded similar studies made by local 
experts, whose political impartiality can always be questioned by 
their opponents. A United Nations report, though it may not 
uncover new facts concerning the economic situation of a country, 
does have a stamp of authority which commands respect and in- 
spires action. However, such missions are expensive and they 
should not be undertaken unless there is sufficient evidence 
that the requesting government is prepared to take further 





2 For an excellent analysis of methods see Report of Commission II at Fifth FAO 
Conference, Technical Assistance for Economic Development — Analysis of Views 
Received and Methods Applicable (C 49/II/2, 21 November 1949). 
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action and unless their value in a particular situation is clear. 

The advisory missions, following or substituting for the survey 
missions, make specific recommendations both about plans and 
operations. Their terms vary in relation to the complexity of the 
problem. An irrigation engineer, for instance, may require only a 
few weeks to go over dam-building plans, but a social security 
administrator may need several years for the completion of his task. 
Since the function of these missions is purely advisory, they are 
readily acceptable to the host government, but by their very nature 
their greatest usefulness is to countries with stable and reasonably 
advanced governmental machinery. 

A third kind of mission, succeeding a survey or advisory mission, 
assumes operating responsibility and is probably the most effective 
kind of all — if it is acceptable to the host government. But since 
operating missions are most likely to be needed where basic social 
and economic reforms must be made, there may be, in some cases, 
resistance to their use. Thus far the United Nations emphasis has 
been on advisory rather than on operational missions as is revealed 
not only in the standard draft agreement, but also in such actual 
agreements as those signed recently with Afghanistan and Colom- 
bia. In some cases, however, countries have insisted that, in addition 
to advising, the experts should actually participate in approved and 
established plans of the government for which the administrative 
machinery has been set up. It is to be hoped that there will be 
requests of this sort from governments surfeited with advice alone. 

Complementing the use of experts is a second method — the 
training and education on the spot of local personnel who are needed 
immediately, both to provide liaison between the experts and the 
rest of the country, and to carry on after the experts have gone. 
Such personnel are not only far less expensive than foreign experts, 
but also have the added advantage of combining knowledge of local 
conditions with their newly acquired technical competence and of 
being in a position to devote themselves on a permanent basis to 
their government’s development program. On-the-job or in-service 
training is the easiest, cheapest approach and the one with the most 
immediate results. Local educational institutions may also be 
expanded to meet new needs, or, where such facilities do not exist, 
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the United Nations can organize training institutes at which 
participants go through an intensive series of seminars dealing with 
a phase of economic development in which they have already had 
some study or experience. The institutes are valuable for bringing 
local personnel up-to-date with the latest knowledge and techniques. 

Study and training abroad, demanding more time and money, 
must be planned with special care. The thousands of scholarships 
now available from intergovernmental, national and non-govern- 
mental sources make it all too easy for uncoordinated efforts to 
result in over-concentration on particular geographic areas, or on 
particular fields of learning which might lead, for example, to an 
oversupply of lawyers and accountants instead of more public ad- 
ministrators and social scientists. However, wisely utilized this 
technical assistance can be extremely valuable. It is also likely to 
play an increasingly large role as far as the United States contribu- 
tion to the program is concerned. The requirements of the national 
defense program can be expected to make fewer experts available 
for service with the United Nations and, at the same time, the 
draft will increase the opportunities for foreign students in educa- 
tional institutions. 

On another level, short, carefully planned observational visits 
abroad may be useful for representatives of various groups (like a 
team of production experts), not only for the information, but also 
for the stimulus provided. One by-product of these visits was sug- 
gested in a note to the United Nations by one of its representatives 
in the field: 


If people see for themselves present food and other needs of the world, 
a realisation that their country could make an appreciable contribution 
to the common good should help replace any fear of exploitation. 





In all these study, training and observation programs, the most 
careful attention must be given to the selection of personnel. This 
is not easy for the United Nations, since at present it selects from 
candidates nominated by governments. It should insist on nomina- 
tions based on ability and serious intention rather than on money 
and connections. In the case of students going abroad care must be 
taken that they meet’ conditions as close as possible to those at 
home, and that they not be permitted to stay away long enough 
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to be denationalized. The United Nations should also make every 
effort to ensure their employment later in capacities for which the 
study or training has fitted them; it would be worse than futile if 
they merely replenished the reservoir of homeless intellectuals. 

Demonstration projects and pilot stations are still matters of 
experimentation and opinion is divided about their value. Some 
requesting governments think they should provide the backbone of 
technical aid programs. Other authorities insist they have proved 
costly, time-consuming and academic. They have the advantage of 
being comparatively unaffected by political changes in the host 
government but, on the other hand, they are dependent for their 
operations upon governmental cooperation in ensuring continuity 
of such services as may be needed — fuel, labor, supplies or 
power. 

Their effectiveness depends upon contact, not with government 
officials, but with the immediate beneficiaries, the farmers, fruit 
growers or mine-owners. So the form of the demonstration is im- 
portant — specifically, the closeness of its location and its condi- 
tions to the group it is supposed to benefit. United Nations staff 
members feel that the organizational and physical arrangements can 
be adapted to demonstrate effectively new techniques, for instance, 
to interested farmers, particularly if the latter are made aware of 
the financial benefits. Care must be taken to avoid the eventual 
risk that such local centers become sterile islands or merely govern- 
ment exhibits. 


Creating the Framework in Each Country 


The United Nations has continuously emphasized the need 
of over-all economic planning. In its First Report, the Sub-Com- 
mission on Economic Development stressed the point that “in the 
absence of . . . a national viewpoint, there is a danger not only of 
inadequate and slow economic development, but also of develop- 
ment that may be socially wasteful.” 3 Similarly Economic and 
Social Council Resolution 294 (XI) passed in August 1950 urged 
the governments of underdeveloped countries to give greater at- 


3 United Nations Dec. E/CN.1/47, 18 December 1947, p. 13. 
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tention to the formulation of integrated programs of development 
and investment plans.* 

There must be a selection of priorities based not only on needs 
and resources, but also on immediate and eventual consequences — 
factors much more difficult to prophesy. For instance, in the 
economic field, the use of manure for fertilizer cannot be encour- 
aged until there are other fuels to take the place of the dung now 
used for burning. Similarly, in the social field, the political equality 
of women, without previous education in citizenship, might, in 
some cases, so mobilize reactionary forces as to block advances in 
that and other fields as well. 

Once the priorities are established there must be advance on 
several fronts — as concerted as possible. Often this means opera- 
tions at two levels, the long-term and the short-term. The long- 
term involves primarily planning (including surveying, research 
and experimentation) and education of local personnel. To cite one 
example of long-term planning: a country’s ability to finance pro- 
jects designed to increase its productive capacity might depend pri- 
marily on the proceeds from exporting furs. Yet the demand for 
fur not only is shrinking relative to the demand for other products, 
but is also fluctuating on world markets. As a result, the govern- 
ment may decide to develop other commodities so as to be less 
dependent on furs both for foreign exchange and for investment 
funds. This decision involves a choice between concentration on 
improving the production of furs and on the creation of new sources 
of income. 

Specialized education is important because permanent advance 
will depend on the availability of an increasing number of local 
experts. In addition to study abroad this means the inclusion in 
technical assistance missions of experts who are able to bridge the 
gaps, not only between the foreign and the local technicians, but 
also between the local technicians and the local producers or other 
final beneficiaries of technical aid. Ideally speaking, most technical 
aid missions are expected sooner or later to turn into educational 


4 Economic and Social Council Resolution 294 (XI), (Economic and Social Council, 
Official Records: Fifth Year, Eleventh Session, 3 July-16 August 1950, Supplement I, 


pp. 10-14). 
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missions working on the problem of adapting knowledge to the 
local situation and passing it on to the final beneficiary. 

The short-term benefits of technical assistance are what both 
people and governments want immediately: the long-term ones 
often seem too intangible. The fairly general impatience with 
surveys, for example, is expressed by George Hakim of Lebanon: 


Full technical investigation of more elaborate projects . . . [is] indeed 
lacking. . . . But if too great a proportion of the funds . . . is going to 
be exhausted in the making of general surveys . . . and . . . recom- 
mendations, the benefits that will be derived by the Middle Eastern 


countries from the technical assistance program will be meagre indeed.® 


There is no standard formula for the relative emphases to be placed 
upon programs having immediate results and those which will only 
bear fruit over a long period of time. But it is clear that a special 
effort has to be put into “selling” long-term projects if the United 
Nations considers them essential. This fact was pointed up in 
criticism by Iranians that the American Overseas Consultants, Inc. 
recommended the postponement of industrial projects until levels 
of training and health were raised. The consultants probably were 
right; unskilled workers wracked with malaria cannot turn iron 
into steel. But the point was apparently not impressed upon 
enough influential Iranians. In the long run, better results might 
have been achieved had OCI compromised to the extent of recom- 
mending minor industrial projects which might have been started 
immediately without too much difficulty. 

Creating the framework for technical assistance involves not 
only a framework of ideas, but also the organization within the host 
country for translating them into action. The Economic and Social 
Council’s Resolution 222 (IX), approved by the General Assembly, 
urged upon requesting governments the importance of such gov- 
ernmental machinery ‘“‘as may be needed to insure that their own 
technical, natural, and financial resources are mobilized, canalized, 
and utilized in the interest of economic development.” ® The 


5 **Point Four and the Middle East,” The Middle East Journal, Vol. IV, No. 2, 
April 1950, p. 187. 

6 Annex I (Economic and Social Council, Official Records: Fourth Year, Ninth 
Session, 5 July-15 August 1949, Supplement I, p. 11). 
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United Nations basic draft agreement includes a clause in which 
the signatory government designates a Ministry or Department 
as the central coordinating agency for implementing the technical 
aid and providing the proper contacts for the foreign experts in the 
host country.7 

Proper integration of the experts into the host government’s 
administrative machinery is a delicate task.8 The United Nations 
generally insists on an opposite number for each expert and a panel 
of local government personnel to work closely with the panel of 
foreign experts. This presents certain difficulties. The governments 
are short of technical talent and have to send candidates away 
for training before they can be usefully associated with the visiting 
experts. Moreover, the division of labor is not easy to work out. 
The minimum expected by the United Nations, in the absence of 
an interdepartmental panel, is a mandate to the various govern- 
ment departments to cooperate with the foreign experts. 

The problem of integration is a challenge particularly to the 
United Nations demonstration and operational services in which 
effective use depends on acceptance of the new technology or 
arrangements by the entire hierarchy of the economic sector in- 
volved. In the case of agriculture, particularly, improvements will 
stick only if they are adopted by the individual farmers. Since the 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) cannot possibly provide 
the staff to reach every farm, its missions teach those who will teach 
the small producers or train the staff of teachers’ institutes, who 
will teach the teachers of the small producers. Sometimes it only 
organizes teaching programs to be undertaken by the local govern- 
ment. But in such cases FAO insists that a representative body of 
farmers be consulted and be closely associated with the direction of 
the project. The responsible international body should also make 
occasional spot checks to be sure that the information transmitted 


7 United Nations Doc. E/1742, 4 July 1950, p. 21. 

8 The International Bank’s report on Colombia outlines some of the weaknesses in 
government machinery: extreme system of checks and balances, numerous uncoordi- 
nated agencies, impaired status of technicians, inadequate staffing in the President's 
executive office, blurred lines between setting policies and providing grants-in-aid, on 
the one hand, and actual execution of policy at departmental and municipal levels, 
on the other. The Basis of a Development Plan for Colombia, International Bank 


(Washington, 1950), pp. 343-6. 
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down the official line is also being spread horizontally among those 
who are to act on it. 


Preparing and Adapting United Nations Experts 


Effective technical assistance can come only from a meeting of 
minds and the resultant fusing of ideas for joint action. Without 
that agreement technical assistance would at best waste funds and 
energies and at worst create harmful effects in provoking negativism 
or-hostility leading to retrogression and reaction. In the scientific 
fields the meeting of minds is easy: there is not likely to be much 
disagreement, for instance, on the tabulation of statistics, or on the 
improvement of livestock breeds. But, as the assistance programs 
reach out into social, political and cultural fields, a meeting of minds 
becomes increasingly difficult. 

Two major problems confront the United Nations in the sending 
of experts to underdeveloped countries. The first problem is to 
make certain that the experts are informed both about the tech- 
niques of teaching and advising and about the countries to which 
they go. This requirement raises questions of practicability rather 
than of desirability. The United Nations has set stiff qualifications 
of technical competence and sympathetic understanding. Resolu- 
tion 222 (IX) of the Economic and Social Council recommends 
that: 

Experts should be chosen not only for their technical competence but 
also for their sympathetic understanding of the cultural backgrounds 


and specific needs of the countries to be assisted and for their capacity 
to adapt methods of work to local conditions, social and material.® 


The resolution also states that technical assistance projects should 
not be begun, even when money has been set aside, unless the 
experts have been adequately trained. Thus the United Nations is 
committed to some preliminary training of experts wherever pos- 
sible, although often it must depend on simple briefing. 

Effective use of technical assistance depends on the ability of 
the individual expert, yet the recent record is filled with incidents 
in which a lack of understanding not only prevented application of 


9 Economic and Social Council Resolution 222 (IX), Joc. cit. 
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the expert’s knowledge but actually damaged his local relation- 
ships. 

One aspect of technical assistance, to which the United Nations 
is most anxious to allot time and funds, is adaptation programs for 
the experts working in government administration or social serv- 
ices, These are fields in which the psychological characteristics of the 
people are’ most intimately involved and thus require the use of 
highly competent experts in the anthropological as well as the 
technological sense. However, so far, the United Nations has had to 
compromise by relying on experts whose knowledge was based on 
conditions similar to those in the country to which they were sent, 
or on experts from another underdeveloped country, rather than 
from an advanced country. Sometimes, unfortunately, it has even 
been unable to avoid sending experts who lacked the most ele- 
mentary knowledge of the host countries. For that reason the 
United Nations is encouraging area studies near the United Nations 
headquarters which could help experts willing to accept short-term 
assignments. Desirable as it would be for the United Nations to set 
up its own training program, comparable to the Department of 
State’s Foreign Service Institute, the lack of long-term budgeting 
makes this virtually impossible. 

‘The second problem is to decide where, in delicate and basic 
situations, the minds should”meet in order to secure maximum 
effectiveness. How far shall the experts compromise with local 
values and institutions if their teaching and advice meet with 
resistance? This tends to be a matter of judgment about which 
opinions vary both in principle and in application to particular 
situations. Mr. A. J. Wakefield, United Nations Permanent Repre- 
sentative in Haiti, suggests that the expert must shed his skepticism, 
convince himself of the basic goodness of his hosts, endeavor to 
understand seemingly irrational actions and promote confidence in 
the people’s own efforts and capabilities. So important does Mr. 
Wakefield consider the establishment of rapport between the 
adviser and the advised, that he recommends that all advisers be 
given time and opportunity to become thoroughly acquainted with 
the community before going to work. Only in this way, he urges, 
can technical assistance projects emerge as organic growths. He 
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would have the expert identify himself so closely with the host 
country that he can fit his suggestions into its objectives even if he 
does not fully agree with them — if necessary, substituting their 
ethical standards for his. The expert should withhold advice which 
the people really do not want, even if the advice might serve the 
objectives the people have embraced. Only in this way can experts 
arouse and maintain interest in their advice. The development of 
this attitude of mind makes the governments more receptive to 
less palatable advice and to the idea of their responsibility to see 
that their countries make a contribution to the world. 

A similar approach has been taken by the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization (Unesco) in its efforts 
to have anthropologists and sociologists assigned to United Nations 
missions. Their contribution to the readaptation of the whole 
society should at least reduce the risks inherent in major social 
change and preserve the desirable values of the native cultures.!° 
The recent untimely end of the Overseas Consultants, Inc. mission 
to Iran is evidence in support of this thesis. The mission’s failure to 
carry out the plans it had drawn up was partly due to the con- 
sultants’ conviction that American methods, “tried and proved 
elsewhere,” must be taken over by the Iranians, regardless of their 
customs and temperament.!! There is probably truth in the OCI’s 
charges of political inefficiency, interference and corruption, but 
beneath the charges (which hardly represented new information) 
lay a failure on the part of the American group to adapt at all. 

These two examples point up, on the one hand, the need for 
some compromise and, on the other hand, the dangers of too great 
a compromise with local cultural patterns. It can be maintained that 
too much compromising with traditional patterns may lead to a 
cherishing of those which prevent essential technological, if not 
social, change. For instance, use of certain irrigation and crop 
rotation techniques may require the breaking up of feudal controls 
which might once have been healthy and productive but are no 
longer. The Wakefield approach carried to its extreme might lead 


10 United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, Technical 
Assistance for Economic Development (Paris, 1949), p. 14. 

11 Overseas Consultants, Inc., Report on the Seven-Year Development Plan, Vol. V 
(New York, 1949), p. 37. 
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to retrogressive allegiance to feudalistic organization firmly block- 
ing the road to improved standards of living. 

Another aspect which must be considered is again the question 
of practicability. The Wakefield approach conceives of programs 
involving decades rather than months. However, because of the 
pressure of annual budgeting and limited funds, the United Na- 
tions cannot adopt this approach in its entirety. The United Na- 
tions can only plan psychological adjustment and educational 
programs of the Wakefield type if governments are committed 
to long-term programs and experts can be found who are willing to 
devote the necessary time to the task. 





Adapting th: People of the Host Countries 


The problem of adapting the people of the host countries must 
be analyzed in terms of four major social and economic groups: the 
élite landowning group with power over resources and government 
machinery far out of all proportion to their numbers; the “middle- 
class,” businessmen, professionals, civil servants whose size and 
influence is, with a few exceptions, small; the mass of peasants, 
underfed, underhoused, underclothed, under-educated and thor- 
oughly over-exploited; and, in some countries, the nomads, as 
badly off as the peasants, but not exploited because they own 
their means of production and share the meager yield with no 
one. 

For all these groups, technical assistance programs mean change: 
from minor and “‘technical’’ shifts in methods to major social 
reforms. A natural reluctance to exchange the old and tried for the 
new and untried is intensified by the bitter experiences of the past. 
The history of colonial Asia and Africa is filled with examples of 
assistance programs undertaken with ulterior motives — financial, 
political, cultural, or religious. In a Lebanese village, for instance, 
the American University’s Village Welfare Service, experiencing 
hostility, tracked down two rumors: one, that its workers were 
trying to recruit boys for the Turkish army, although the year was 
1936, not 1916; the other, that the workers were Zionists because 
the men wore shorts and some of them took Saturdays off. 
Education (in the broadest sense) is the process, often long and 
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rough, through which these and other fears may be broken down 
and a meeting of minds achieved. Most effective is personal contact 
between the “teacher” and the “student,” whether the former is a 
top United Nations official and the latter a wealthy politician- 
landlord, or the former a local government official educated abroad 
and the latter a tenant-farmer. 

In the case of the landlords, fear of change is probably strongest 
because in terms of short-run self-interest they stand to lose most. 
Some of their wealth and power must be sacrificed if technical 
assistance is to be effective. Since a change of heart on their part 
is crucial, education combined with social pressure is essential, 
though education in this sense is not necessarily formal. Landlords 
must be convinced that promotion of their own interests is de- 
pendent upon the general welfare and that their choice lies, not 
between change and no change, but between evolutionary, guided 
change, and revolutionary, explosive change. At a minimum they 
must be persuaded to accept not only the technical assistance 
programs, but also a more equitable share of the tax burden and 
reasonable limitations on their power both over government ma- 
chinery and over their tenants. Ideally they should be persuaded to 
take constructive action: put back into their own country the 
money they make out of it and initiate programs of their own 
which will contribute to a rising standard of living for all. 

Because of its education, the small middle class is best prepared 
to work for technical assistance programs, and, because of its frus- 
tration over restricted opportunities, it will most readily appreciate 
the benefits of such programs. Nevertheless, some obstacles are also 
recognizable here. Within this middle class, feelings of national 
pride may be most easily hurt. It is this group which has borne the 
burden of recent national liberation movements or liberation wars. 
With more education and little chance to apply the education, its 
members may combine acute awareness of their country’s plight 
with an exaggerated pride in its historic achievements. There may 
be a natural resentment against being forced to take advice or 
orders from outsiders. In analyzing Asia’s revolt against the West, 
Lebanon’s Minister, Charles Malik, pointed out that “at times 
there is a radical defiance, assuming the utter rejection of foreign 
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counsel, however well meant it might be.” 12 Some members of 
the middle class have felt the sting of discrimination in the assign- 
ment of responsible jobs and the payment of salaries by foreign 
institutions. They have observed the operations of foreign com- 
panies supported by foreign governments, ostensibly assisting, but 
more often selfishly exploiting. Few will suspect the United Na- 
tions (as they might national programs), but a state of mind exists 
which must be understood. The differential between United Na- 
tions salaries and their own, for instance, may be a constant irrita- 
tion. Furthermore, the middle class may be especially concerned, 
and rightfully so, lest United Nations technical assistance, working 
through governments largely controlled by the most ardent sup- 
porters of the status quo, serve to reinforce the status quo. 

The middle class needs not education, but support in their 
existing efforts and opportunities for new ones. Many of them have 
clear concepts of civil responsibility and personal integrity, but 
meager salaries and political corruption have made adherence to 
these standards practically impossible. The middle class can provide 
the backbone of support for the technical assistance programs 
launched by the United Nations. To profit from this support, 
however, the “uprooted intellectuals,” as Unesco has called them, 
must first be rooted, the displaced experts placed, and their hands 
strengthened against forces of reaction. 

Among the peasants there are some fears of changes in cultural 
patterns and of a new and more powerful exploiting landlord or 
government, which often means the same thing. However, the 
primary obstacle is fatalisny and defeatism, perhaps fostered by 
religion — more likely the result of centuries of oppression. What 
they need is evidence that their situation is going to improve, or, 
preferably, actually is improving. It may not be possible to raise 
their incomes immediately, or increase their agricultural production 
over a season. But it should be possible to eliminate immediately 
some of the inequities by lowering their tax burden and the stagger- 
ing interest rates on accumulated debts, or by increasing their 
share of the yield and reducing the landlord’s. Certainly the farmer 
must be convinced that any changes he makes or any extra efforts 


12 United Nations World, January, 1951, p. 16. 
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he puts forth will bring tangible rewards to him and his family and 
not merely increase the differential between his income and that of 
the landlord. 

The nomadic groups do not fear; they defy, as they have for 
centuries, control of any sort. Yet they cannot be disregarded in 
planning broadly-based programs of technical assistance, since 
they are an element continuously threatening the stability of the 
central governments. They need comprehensive education if they 
are to make radical changes in their way of life. Technical assistance 
in a limited form, such as the teaching of better grazing or breeding 
methods, is of little avail. Only when education reaches into basic 
reforms and the widest planning, can it secure the cooperation of 
the nomads, and can it make that cooperation effective. This 
means that responsible governments must offer them practical 
economic opportunities to settle down on reclaimed land, or newly- 
developed land, or newly-divided land. Here again the key factor is 
the landlord, upon whose cooperation successful implementation 
finally depends. It is he who must provide the incentives for the 
middle, peasant and nomad groups. 


Adapting Technologies 


The underdeveloped countries present a challenge to western 
technologies and their ability to adapt standard techniques to new 
situations. The adaptation must be threefold: to local conditions, 
local resources and the country’s cultural assets and potentialities. 

The first involves such problems as the production of agricul- 
tural machinery which can stand exposure to constant dust storms, 
or in devising chemical formulas for dynamite which will be effec- 
tive for particular rock formations. The second question is a much 
more complicated one. It involves the reexamination by engineers 
of basic concepts concerning the optimum combination of re- 
sources, perhaps the unlearning of everything except basic scien- 
tific knowledge and engineering know-how. For instance, the value 
of identical resources essential to the production of cotton cloth 
varies throughout the world as a result of differences in their 
abundance, the effort involved in extracting or exploiting them, in 
demand for their use or any combination of these factors. An Amer- 
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ican method of growing cotton and of making cheap cotton cloth 
may increase the yield per man-hour when transferred to Asia, but 
may also increase the cost of production and therefore raise the 
price to such an extent that the new method becomes wasteful. 

An important consideration in this connection is the difference 
between the advanced and underdeveloped countries in the value 
of labor and materials. The West will use its human resources 
sparingly and squander its natural resources. In the underdeveloped 
countries there are more than enough people, but materials are at a 
premium. For the time being, therefore, it may sometimes be 
cheaper to maintain age-old processes of the hand or back labor of 
thousands than to import and maintain complicated and delicate 
machinery. Furthermore, there is a danger that the new machinery 
may result in technological unemployment in countries already 
suffering from underemployment. With regard to materials, efforts 
should be made to avoid at least conspicuous waste which may 
prove so shocking to the local population as to be an obstacle to 
their cooperation. 

The third phase of the problem involves the adaptation of 
imported techniques to local interests and habits and, at the same 
time, the promotion of existing and potential cultural assets. One 
approach is the development and expansion of such indigenous 
resources as local handcrafts which could compete with products of 
the industrialized countries. Another involves the adaptation of 
special techniques to more profitable enterprises. Thus, for exam- 
ple, the fine skills of a local jeweller might be utilized in the making 
of modern precision instruments. 

There appears to be a whole new science involved in this adapta- 
tion of technologies. But for lack of time and funds the United 
Nations approach has perforce been piecemeal. It tries to reeducate 
experts along these lines — primarily through individual conversa- 
tions with the United Nations staff. It also suggests the addition of 
economists, cost engineers and anthropologists to otherwise ex- 
clusively technological missions. On a broader scale it is starting to 
train personnel of the requesting countries in other underdeveloped 
countries faced with similar problems. The first step was taken at 
the recent Asian Center for Agricultural and Allied Projects 
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which was organized in Pakistan in October 1950. There trainees 
could inspect and learn from the projects Pakistan is carrying out in 
irrigation, hydro-electric power, seed selection and grading and 
standardizing of primary products.!3 


Tightening Working Relationships 


Continuity, integration and executive power are all facets of the 
question of establishing working relationships. The continuity of 
projects may be impaired by cabinet changes, changes in the legis- 
lature or new pressures on the executive departments. Existing 
United Nations agreements allow free play to political shifts in 
permitting 30 to 60 days’ termination notice. Governments should 
be persuaded to make longer commitments, which might be signed 
by representatives of the parties both in and out of power, and 
might include an advance pledge that all acceptable advice would 
be put to use. Where a government is unwilling to take the next 
logical step the United Nations might arrange that all expenses and 
facilities be provided exclusively by the United Nations until the 
project’s value has been established. In the case of willful resistance 
to implementation the United Nations should threaten the with- 
drawal of aid. An additional element contributing to continuity 
might be United Nations insistence that the host government ade- 
quately publicize both the projects and their results. By so doing, 
the government might find its own initiative enhanced and its 
strength increased with the backing of an informed public opinion. 

One method by which the United Nations hopes to minimize 
the effects of political instability is the assignment of resident 
representatives as it has done in Haiti. The representative helps 
the government work out its requests to the various United Na- 
tions agencies in the light both of their resources and of the govern- 
ment’s, and screens impractical or unnecessary requests. He assists 
in coordinating the activities of the experts, and tries to impress 
successive administrations with the need for continuity and respect 
for commitments made by predecessor administrations. He might 
also assume responsibility for following up local government prom- 


18 For details see Middle East Institute Newsletter, 6 October 1950 (Washington), 
pp. 1-2. 
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ises to be sure they are carried out. This might include such matters 
as the proper placement of foreign trained personnel upon their 
return or the transmission to farmers of the information given to 
agricultural agents. 

The United States government has blazed a useful trail in its 
operation of bureaus or servicios jointly staffed, financed, and di- 
rected with the various other American republics, the directors 
being responsible both to the United States and to the host gov- 
ernments. The servicios have the advantage of stability and of 
giving the advisers the authority to carry out their own recom- 
mendations. They also serve as a training ground for the local staff 
which will ultimately assume responsibility for carrying on the 
project. 

Actual executive authority over local personnel and operations, 
although desirable from the point of view of efficiency, is rare. The 
United Nations has recently proposed the rather extensive use of 
this method to one of the Latin American countries, It is, however, 
fraught with some danger. Acceptance of the idea might cause 
sufficient opposition to endanger the government or, at least, 
stalemate the actual development of the program. It might also 
cause considerable friction in day-to-day operations, and might 
open the United Nations to a charge of infringement upon national 
sovereignty. Here, as elsewhere, however, the method is probably 
less important than the tact and suitability of the expert personnel. 


Tying Technical to Financial Aid 


The United Nations technical assistance programs would be 
immeasurably strengthened if they could be tied to financial as- 
sistance — as the national programs of the United States may be 
tied, directly or indirectly, to Export-Import Bank loans or 
Economic Cooperation Administration grants. The less hope a 
country may cherish for receiving financial along with technical 
aid, the less interest will the government show in serious technical 
assistance programs leading to projects the government cannot 
finance. Moreover, the tying of technical to financial aid can be 
used as a bargaining weapon, both in negotiations with the host 
government, or, by the latter in dealing with reactionary groups, 
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particularly in cases where unpopular reforms must be pushed 
through. For example, the International Bank withheld a loan 
from a Middle East country until it had established a planning 
board free from political interferences. 

Despite the recognized importance of financial aid, the United 
Nations, after three years of discussions, has made little progress in 
this field. In November 1950 the General Assembly suggested that 
the Economic and Social Council “consider practical methods, 
conditions and policies for achieving the adequate expansion and 
steadier flow of foreign capital, both private and public, and pay 
special attention to the financing of non-self-liquidating projects 
which are basic to economic development.” 14 

The Economic and Social Council has recommended that all 
governments take domestic measures and work out bilateral 
agreements for encouraging a greater flow of private foreign 
capital; that they authorize the International Bank to use a larger 
share of the paid-in capital and allow the Bank to float its bonds 
in the financial markets of all members.15 But the Secretariat 
feels that effective buttressing of technical aid requires far more 
drastic action. Some staff members even believe it may have been 
a tragic blunder to push technical assistance so enthusiastically 
without assurance of financial aid. 


Recommending Basic Social Reforms 


In striving for the United Nations over-all objective of a more 
equitable distribution of the benefits of modern civilization, 
technical assistance impinges upon social and political areas involv- 
ing property relationships. Even the importation of what seems 
to be strictly a “technical” agricultural reform may be hampered 
by an outmoded agrarian structure. In recognition of this fact, the 
United Nations is taking steps to support technical assistance 
programs from another angle — the study and recommendation of 
basic reforms. At its fifth session the General Assembly unani- 
mously adopted a resolution authorizing the Secretariat to study 


14 United Nations Doc. A/1541, 21 November 1950, p. 2. 
15 Economic and Social Council Resolution 294 (XI), doc. cit., p. 12. 
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and provide advice on land reform, cooperatives and related meas- 
ures,16 

A parallel approach is the “Maintenance of Full Employment” 
program of the Economic and Social Council.17 Under a self- 
imposed obligation to report measures designed to achieve full 
employment of resources, governments are induced to examine the 
causes and remedies of structural unemployment. This has created 
in the underdeveloped countries a consciousness of the relation 
between underemployment and technology. In such indirect ways 
can pressure for changes in the social and economic organization be 
brought to bear. 

Over the years it will be the contribution of the United Nations 
technical assistance programs to these and similar reforms which 
will bring not only increased benefits for all, but which will help 
build a stable peace. If these goals, however distant, are kept in 
sight, it should not be impossible to inspire the mutual understand- 


ing and confidence on which the programs depend. 


16 United Nations Doc. A/1542, 21 November 1950. For a summary of Second 
Committee’s debate see, Report of the Second Committee (United Nations Doc. A/1524, 
17 November 1950), and United Nations Bulletin, Vol. 1X, 1 December 1950, pp. 605-8. 


17 Economic and Social Council Resolution 290 (XI), (Economic and Social Council, 
Official Records: Fifth Year, Eleventh Session, 3 July-16 August 1950, p. 1). 





UNITED NATIONS TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS IN HAITI 


By Marian NEAL 


The Republic of Haiti is one of the three independent Negro 
republics in the world. It is also the only country in Latin America 
where French is the official language. Both of these facts have set 
Haiti, since its earliest days, somewhat apart from its neighbors. 

When Columbus discovered the Caribbean island now occupied 
by Haiti and the Dominican Republic, he found there a large 
Indian population, numbering perhaps as much as 2,000,000. 
However, the depredations of the Spanish conquerors soon began 
to reduce the native population, and, by the time the western 
third of the island was ceded to France by Spain in 1697, the 
Indians had been almost completely exterminated. During the 
next century, the urgent need for labor to cultivate the fields was 
met by the usual eighteenth century expedient — the importation 
of slaves from Africa. In a sense, this and the subsequent develop- 
ments are an example of the impact upon indigenous life, in many 
places and in various ways, of the advent of the white man. 

Under the French flag, the tiny colony of Saint-Dominique 
prospered and in time became the richest of all the French pos- 
sessions. But the harsh rule of the French plantation owners, 
combined with the ambition of freed slaves inspired by the ideals 
of the French Revolution, eventually produced an explosion. A 
rebellion in 1791, led by the former slave, Toussaint L’Ouverture, 
was the prelude to a struggle for independence finally won on 1 
January 1804. On this proud day in the nation’s history, General 
Dessalines, the second great national hero, proclaimed the coun- 
try’s independence and gave it the name of Haiti, after an aborig- 
inal Indian word meaning “Land of Mountains.” 

The new nation began life under conditions of extreme adversity. 
It was regarded suspiciously by its neighbors in the New World 
where slavery was still practiced (the United States did not recog- 
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nize Haiti until 1862); it was saddled with a crushingly heavy debt 
to France; and its people were completely untrained in the tech- 
niques of self-government. As one of Haiti’s leading contemporary 
statesmen has written, “Ushered into liberty by violence, without ° 
intellectual and material capital, Haiti has had to serve a hard 
apprenticeship in self-government.” 1 


Haiti After Independence 


The young state was, at first, a military one, ruled with an iron 
hand by Dessalines and his successor, King Henry Christophe. 
Under a system of forced labor, Haiti produced and prospered as it 
had in colonial days and as it never has since. After the death of 
Christophe in 1820, however, a series of ineffective and incompe- 
tent Presidents followed each other and the country sank gradually 
into poverty and stagnation. The large plantations were broken 
up and the system of serfdom was superseded by a peasant economy, 
in which each peasant family cultivated a plot of land on which it 
raised not money crops, but subsistence crops. “Nothing was done 
to educate the people and so inculcate in them the desire for a 
higher standard of living. Where food is easily got, the government 
gentle, and the people ignorant, one hardly looks for progress.” 2 

Contact with the outside world was almost non-existent. The 
sons of the aristocrats did, of course, study in Paris and acquire 
a veneer of French culture, which only broadened the gulf between 
them and the great mass of their fellow-citizens who did not even 
speak French, but Creole, an amalgam of seventeenth century 
Norman French with English, Spanish and, in Haiti, African words. 
The élite embraced Catholicism; the peasantry practiced a religion 
called Voodoo. The élite were themselves split into two divisions 
based on color lines. Black-skinned Negroes and the lighter-skinned 
offspring of mixed marriages have, from the beginning, vied for 
control of the government. The objectives of both groups, how- 
ever, have been too much the plums of political office, rather than 
the general welfare of the people. 


1 Dantés Bellegarde, ‘‘Haiti and Her Problems,” University of Puerto Rico Bulle- 


tin, Series VII, No. 1 (September 1936), p. 16. 
2 James G. Leyburn, The Haitian People (New Haven, Yale University Press, 


1941), p. 87. 
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By 1915, affairs in Haiti had reached a state of almost complete 
anarchy, which was climaxed by the berserk action of a mob which 
hacked the President to pieces. Furthermore, the government was 
heavily in debt to several European countries, including France 
and Germany, which threatened to invade the Western Hemis- 
phere and collect by force. To restore order the United States 
landed Marines in Port-au-Prince, the capital city, and proceeded 
to take charge of the country, though it remained nominally in- 
dependent. The American occupation lasted for nineteen years. It 
brought many tangible benefits to Haiti: hospitals, clinics, sewage 
systems, roads, electricity, telephone systems, buildings and im- 
provements in the currency, banking and budget situation. It also 
left behind an enduring hostility toward Americans. For 111 years, 
the Haitian people had taken pride in the fact that they were the 
only Negro ex-slaves in the world who had won the right to govern 
themselves; “the Marines patrolling the countryside were vivid 
reminders that Haiti had never been independent except by 
sufferance, and that white men were once more overseeing the 
destinies of colored and Negro men.” 3 To wounded pride was 
added a conviction that the Americans were more interested in 
making certain physical improvements in the country than in 
helping the Haitian people to conduct their own affairs in an 
orderly manner: 


The element of . . . [United States] policy in Haiti most open to criti- 
cism consists in the failure to train the Haitians for a larger participation 
in the administration of their affairs and then gradually to entrust them 


with it.4 


Aftermath of American Occupation 


As a result of this failure, the physical improvements made by 
the United States were not of lasting value to Haiti: roads, inade- 
quately maintained, soon deteriorated to their original state; 
sewage systems became clogged up and useless; clinics were aban- 
doned because there were no Haitian doctors to staff them. These 
improvements had been imposed from outside; little effort had 





8 Tbid., p. 102. 
# Henry Prather Fletcher, “Quo Vadis, Haiti?” Foreign Affairs (July 1930), p. 16. 
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been made to enlist the cooperation of the Haitian people in these 
undertakings or to train them to carry on after the eventual 
United States withdrawal. 

Dissatisfaction in Haiti increased with each passing year of the 
American occupation. In recognition of the desirability of meeting 
constant criticism from Haitian leaders with a constructive plan, 
President Hoover sent out a commission of private American citi- 
zens in 1930 to study the situation and recommend the best course 
of action. The commission recommended United States withdrawal 
by 1936; the timetable was speeded up by President Roosevelt 
and the occupation was brought to an end in 1934. 

With the departure of the Marines, Haiti once more became in- 
dependent in fact as well as in name. It was now well aware, how- 
ever, of the existence of the outside world; the isolation of the more 
than one hundred years preceding the American occupation had 
been shattered, probably forever. Though politics remain the 
playground of the élite; though it is probably still true, as Leyburn 
wrote in 1941 that the “élite, at least as a group, do not feel any ap- 
parent responsibility for the maladjustments, nor obligation to 
effect the necessary reforms;” 5 though the same social and eco- 
nomic conditions that have prevented Haiti from keeping up with 
the rest of the world still prevail today; it seems nonetheless true 
that the time is now auspicious for a change. Throughout the his- 
tory of Haiti, there have been earnest young men eager to effect 
the necessary reforms, but thwarted by the smallness of their 
numbers, the opposition of the self-seeking, and also, to some ex- 
tent, by their lack of technical knowledge. Today, again, these 
young men are active. The climate has now changed in their favor; 
they have opportunities for technical study abroad, which their 
predecessors never had. They have, in addition, working in their 
favor, the interest of their own government in removing Haiti 
from the category of “backward” countries and, for prestige 
purposes, if nothing else, building up a nation of which they can 
be proud. With several international programs now in operation 
in Haiti, as well as a number of United States technical assistance 


5 Leyburn, op. cit., p. 267. 
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programs,® the nucleus of ambitious Haitians has a constant re- 
minder that aid and encouragement can be obtained from outside. 


United Nations Action in Haiti 


The United Nations itself has given technical assistance to Haiti 
in the form of a comprehensive survey mission, the provision of 
several experts for advice on specific problems and the stationing 
in Haiti of a permanent representative to advise on all phases of 
economic development. Haiti was the first Member of the United 
Nations to request and receive such a mission. In 1948 a twelve- 
man group of experts in tropical agriculture, fisheries, industrial 
development, finance, education and public health, drawn from 
the United Nations Secretariat, the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization, the International Monetary Fund, the United Nations 


6 Since this paper is limited in scope to an examination of programs undertaken 
by the United Nations and the specialized agencies, the very valuable assistance 
being given to Haiti by the United States government can only be mentioned briefly. 
It includes two servicios, a Food Supply Mission and a Sanitary Mission, established 
by agreement between the Haitian government and the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs. Both are jointly staffed, jointly directed and jointly financed (Haiti’s share in 
each is roughly $300,000 and that of the United States, $100,000). Each is an integral 
part of the appropriate government ministry. The Food Supply Mission has developed 
new land through irrigation and flood control, trained Haitian personnel in modern 
agricultural methods, made available to farmers, seeds, livestock, fertilizers, tools, etc., 
established rural credit cooperatives, placed agricultural extension agents in twenty 
areas, provided fellowships to enable young Haitians to study agriculture abroad, and 
established a model farm. The Sanitary Mission has set up clinics for the treatment 
of yaws, constructed a water supply system for Port-au-Prince, carried out an anti- 
malaria campaign, conducted research in local diseases, developed the Haitian nursing 
service and sent Haitian doctors to other countries for training. 

In connection with an Export-Import Bank loan of $5,000,000, made during the 
war, a Haitian-American corporation was set up, which is now operating large sisal 
plantations and managing the Pine Forest, Haiti's principal stand of pine trees. When 
the loan has been repaid, the assets of the corporation will become the property of the 
Haitian government. Although not, strictly speaking, technical assistance, the work 
of this agency does involve the introduction of proper methods of sisal production and 
forest management, which, one hopes, will become permanent features of the Haitian 
economy. 

And, finally, the United States Bureau of the Census has rendered a very great 
service to Haiti by the provision for the past two years of a census expert, who organ- 
ized the first census ever taken in Haiti. Seven Haitian college graduates, who were 
trained in the United States for a year under the Bureau’s training program for all 
the American republics, returned to Haiti to become the top staff of the new Haitian 
Bureau of the Census. In addition to making possible the compilation of statistical 
information about the Haitian people of inestimable value in the economic develop- 
ment program, the work of this United States census expert will have far-reaching 
influence if present plans are carried out to make the Haitian Census Bureau part of a 
new Office of Statistics to serve the various government departments. 
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Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization and the World 
Health Organization, spent two months in Haiti and wrote a 327- 
page detailed analysis of the present situation and future prospects 
of the country.7 

The Mission to Haiti was sent out under an Economic and Social 
Council resolution (little noted at the time of its passage two years 
before President Truman’s ‘‘Point Four” proposal) which author- 
ized the Secretary-General to give 


assistance to Member Governments which seek expert advice in securing, 
on terms mutually agreed upon, such advice, particularly in the form of 
teams of experts who would study specific problems and recommend 
appropriate practical solutions for the consideration of the Member 
Governments concerned. 8 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization (Unesco) has been carrying on a fundamental education 
pilot project in Marbial, in southern Haiti, for over two years. The 
World Health Organization (WHO) and the United Nations In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency Fund (Unicef) inaugurated on 
1 April 1950 a two-year campaign to eradicate yaws and syphilis 
from the entire country. 

Thus Haiti occupies a somewhat unique position among the 
Member countries of the United Nations. The concentration of 
international efforts in this one country can profitably be studied as 
an example of the objectives of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies in the field of technical assistance. At this early 
stage, it would be, of course, both unrealistic and unjust to judge 
these programs on results. The most that can be done is to examine 
them for methods. The economic and social development of an 
underdeveloped country is a long and slow process; with relatively 
small budgets, the international personnel in Haiti cannot work 
miracles. They can, and should, however, use their funds in such a 
way that they make the maximum contribution possible. 


Tue Report oF THE Unitrep Nations Mission To Haiti 


Haiti has appealed to the international organizations for help 
out of profound need. Even the most casual tourist visiting Haiti 

7 United Nations, Mission to Haiti (Lake Success, New York, 1949). 

8 Economic and Social Council Resolution 51 (IV), 28 March 1947. 
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can see at a glance that the Haitian people have been standing still, 
so to speak, for many years, while people in other parts of the world 
have taken great strides forward in their ability to produce the 
material means for a happy and prosperous life. The United Na- 
tions Mission to Haiti reduced the basic difficulty in Haiti to very 
simple terms: 


The fundamental economic problem of Haiti derives from relentless 
pressure of a steadily growing, insufficiently educated population upon 
limited, vulnerable and — so far as agricultural land is concerned — 
alarmingly shrinking natural resources.® 


Approximately 3,000,000 people are crowded in a land area of 
10,000 square miles, resulting in an estimated population density 
of 300 per square mile, which is “higher than that of any other 
sovereign state in the Western Hemisphere” and “higher in fact 
than that of most of the industrialized nations of the world.” 1° 
Furthermore, though agriculture is the principal economic ac- 
tivity, four-fifths of Haiti is mountainous. As the population has 
grown, the peasants have moved up the mountainsides, stripping 
the slopes of their protective forest cover and exposing the thin 
layer of soil to the torrential tropical rains, thus making inevitable 
an extremely serious erosion problem: “much of the land of Haiti 
is worn out, and produces only inferior crops of probably reduced 
nutritive value.””21 

As a result, the peasants, who form the great bulk of the popu- 
lation of Haiti, live very close to a mere subsistence level. They 
also share with the people of all underdeveloped countries certain 
other characteristics: their methods of farming are primitive, the 
hoe and machete their only tools; they are illiterate and therefore 
“difficult to reach with new ideas and techniques in agriculture 
and living;” 12 and they suffer from malnutrition and disease. 


Agriculture and Industry 
In the view of the Mission to Haiti, the scarcity of mineral 
9 Op. cit., pp. 5-6. 
10 [bid., p. 29. 
11 Jdid., p. 88. 
12 [bid. 
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resources indicates that “‘agriculture . . . will most likely continue 
to be the basis and backbone of the Haitian economy.” 13 Unlike 
many of the underdeveloped countries, Haiti does not, unfor- 
tunately, have hidden wealth, the exploitation of which would 
offer an easy road to prosperity. Some development of industry, 
however, would be both desirable and practicable, primarily in 
the production of simple manufactured goods for home consump- 
tion and the processing of local raw materials for export. Haiti 
should be able, for example, to eliminate entirely its imports of 
cement and, using local minerals, produce quantities of cement 
adequate to meet its needs. A few other similar opportunities exist 
to reduce dependence on outside sources for products that could 
be economically manufactured in Haiti. 

The primary objective, however, must be to ensure a rational 
use of the slender agricultural resources available. Though the 
obstacles are great, the Mission to Haiti did not view it as hopeless: 


Not only can the productive area be considerably increased through 
land reclamation by irrigation, drainage, and reforestation, but a very 
considerable increase in production can be achieved on the present 
cultivated area through revision of the patterns of land use, adoption of 
better implements and seed, better techniques of production, and better 
organization and technical improvement of governmental agricultural 
services. Other countries in Latin America have similar though not 
equally acute problems of agricultural production and consumption 
against a background of diminishing natural resources, but have not 
yet shown so general an awareness of their situation and desire to remedy 
it as has Haiti. This is the first step toward improvement, and is an en- 
couraging sign.14 


Education 


Though the objective must be a more intelligent exploitation 
of the resources with which nature has endowed Haiti, the means 
must range far beyond the narrow limitation of improved farming 
methods. Before the Haitian people can advance very far, they 
must acquire a certain minimum of education: “without a mini- 


mum of fundamental education . . . it is not possible effectively 
13 Thid., p. 169. 


14 Ibid., p. 104. 
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to improve the health and raise the productive capacities of the 
people.” 15 The present illiteracy rate is estimated at 85 per cent. 
The Mission to Haiti recommended that a national campaign be 
undertaken to reduce this figure to 50 per cent by 1955. In respect 
to the controversy among educators over whether French — the 
language of the élite—or Creole should be the language of 
the schools, the Mission advanced the proposition that Creole 
should be used first, because it is learned more easily by people 
who speak it in their daily lives, and that French should be taught 
later in the career of the student. This controversy, it should be 
added, has a significance in Haiti beyond a mere disagreement 
over whether the national language should be one which is uni- 
versally useful or one which has developed from the native genius 
of the people. It involves also the more subtle element of resistance 
to social change on the part of some of the élite —an ancient 
problem in most parts of the world; there are still those who advo- 
cate the teaching of only Creole to the peasant in the hope of 
perpetuating his present isolation from the mainstream of culture 
in the outside world and thus maintaining the sharp division be- 
tween élite and peasantry. 

The reduction of illiteracy will require more than schools and 
teachers; it will require the preparation of teaching materials in 
Creole and in French, as well as a supply of reading matter for the 
newly literate. At the moment, there is an almost complete absence 
of publications written in Creole. 


Health 


After illiteracy, poor health is probably the second most serious 
impediment to progress in Haiti. Health problems are inevitable, 
given the poverty and ignorance of the great majority of the 


people: 


Lacking as a rule the very essentials of wholesome housing, the peasant 
huts . . . are difficult to keep reasonably sanitary. Rarely has a peasant 
family more than one bed, if any, and several people share it simul- 
taneously; the less fortunate sleep on mats on the bare ground. The 
water available for use in the household seldom fulfils the demands of 


15 Jbid., p. 6. 
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hygiene. . . . In the circumstances, obviously, a heavy task confronts 
the Haitian health authorities, whose work in the rugged countryside is 
further complicated by the very poor state of communications, causing 
whole areas to be practically isolated during the major part of the rainy 


season.16 


Expansion of rural health services is an urgent need, according to 
the Mission to Haiti. In 1948, there were 292 physicians in Haiti, 
of whom only 26 were caring for the 2,500,000 people in the rural 
areas. Since private practice outside the cities and towns is both 
difficult and unprofitable, the burden must fall on public health 
services, which must, therefore, be made more attractive to the 
medical profession. 

The two most prevalent diseases are yaws and malaria, both of 
which exact a heavy toll in human suffering and loss of manpower. 
The Mission to Haiti recommended that, since recent advances in 
medical sciences have made possible a simple cure of yaws with 
penicillin, a nation-wide campaign to eradicate the disease could 
profitably be undertaken. The resulting increase in the productive 
capacity of the people, when once delivered from the ravages of 
this disfiguring and debilitating scourge, should repay, many times 
over, the cost of the campaign. 


Transport, Trade and Finance 


Transport, trade, foreign investment policies, credit organiza- 
tion and public finance were also studied by the Mission to Haiti 
with a view to assessing their relationship to Haiti’s present predica- 
ment and the possible role they can play in facilitating progress. 

As the Mission to Haiti noted, in all of Haiti “there are only some 
fifty miles of asphalt road, almost exclusively around Port-au- 
Prince. . . . ” 17 Other roads are either dirt or surfaced with 
gravel and sand; a few are all-weather roads, most are virtually 
impassable during the rainy season. An example of the handicap 
this places on the movement of persons and products is the trip 
from Port-au-Prince to the southern seaport of Jacmel, which takes 
12 minutes by air and sometimes as much as 7 % hours by car; 


16 Jbid., p. 60. 
17 Jbid., p. 202. 
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over 86 river crossings delay the traveller during the best weather 
and make any travel at all hazardous during bad weather. The 
Mission to Haiti recommended that the government concentrate 
at first on proper maintenance of existing roads, rather than engage 
in an attempt to construct additional roads. 

Reorganization of financial institutions and reorientation of 
financial policies are recommended to increase to the greatest 
extent possible the revenues of the government and to direct the 
financial resources of the country into channels where they will 
be most effective. Customs duties now comprise the major part of 
government income; since Haiti’s exports, primarily agricultural, 
are subject to wide fluctuations in price on the world market, the 
budget of the government is determined by forces beyond its 
control. Dependence on customs duties for the largest part of 
government income has the additional disadvantage of encouraging 
a tendency to disregard the effect of duties on the production and 
export of goods. A high export duty on bananas, for example, may 
temporarily provide revenue but in the long run it will discourage 
any expansion of the banana industry. 

Comparable recommendations were made with regard to credit 
operations and policies toward foreign investment. Every possible 
source of funds must be called upon to contribute to the develop- 
ment of the country. Private persons in Haiti, for example, are 
known to have large sums of money lying idle in foreign banks; as 
much as $2,000,000 may be held in United States assets.18 Even 
if all available resources were called into action, however, loans 
from foreign governmental and intergovernmental organizations 
would still be essential. Haiti has already been the recipient of 
Export-Import Bank loans; the Mission to Haiti mentioned the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development as 
another possible source, should Haiti decide to become a member: 


An incidental advantage of loans from such institutions is that they in- 
volve independent review and appraisal of the purpose for which the 
funds are sought, as well as technical advice, thus providing an additional 
safeguard against incurring unproductive debt.19 

18 [bid., p. 258. 

19 [bid., p. 257. 
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Population Pressures 


Time is unfortunately not on Haiti’s side; in the words of the 
Mission to Haiti, ‘‘its developmental task is desperately urgent.” 20 
The population is increasing at a rate of 1-1.5 per cent annually: 
“at a rate of increase of 1 per cent, the population would double in 
seventy years, and at 1.5 per cent in forty-six to forty-seven 
years.” 21 Therefore, any material change in the standard of living 
will necessitate economic development proceeding at a faster pace 
than the anticipated increase in population. Merely producing 
enough to maintain the present population will not solve the 
problem; in an appallingly short period of years, there will be 
twice as many Haitians crowded on Haiti’s limited land resources. 
As the Mission to Haiti warned, “economic development .. . 
must eventually be undertaken on a scale sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to constitute not merely a series of small improvements which 
will be neutralized by continuous population increase.” 22 

The only suggestion put forward by the Mission to Haiti to 
deal directly with the population pressure was emigration to 
sparsely populated countries in the Caribbean area, which “have 
made known their willingness and desire to receive immigrants to 
help develop their natural resources.” 23 Even this partial solution 
presents certain dangers; emigration in the past has attracted 
skilled labor, ‘‘or precisely those persons who are most needed at 
home to help in the development of the country.”’24 

The demographer will argue that a rapid increase in production, 
combined with an active encouragement of emigration, will not 
relieve population pressure as severe as Haiti’s unless there is added 
a third solution, namely, birth control: 


it is quite clear that the three are related in a complex way. If economic 
advance is proposed as the only solution, the reasoning is unrealistic, 
because . . . one of the main obstacles to economic progress is precisely 


20 Ibid., p. 27. 
21 [bid., p. 33- 
22 [bid., p. 35. 
23 [bid. 
24 Ibid. 
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the redundant and ever growing population, which makes capital ac- 
cumulation and mechanization extraordinarily difficult.?5 


All three variables — the economic, the migratory, and the reproductive 
—are parts of a dynamic equilibrium. A change in one affects, and is 
affected by, the others. Any successful over-all policy must address it- 
self to all three.2¢ 


The danger that failure to grapple directly with the problem of 
population control may render ineffective efforts to increase pro- 
duction may not be the greatest hazard. Even more important to 
consider is the fact that partial solutions may actually aggravate 
the problem: 


The danger is that there will be only moderate economic and sanitary 
improvement unaccompanied by the social changes that affect fertility. 
Such social changes will be difficult to achieve unless economic develop- 
ment is rapid enough to lift the level of living in spite of substantial 
population increase. If gains in production only match those in popula- 
tion growth, “improvement” may result principally in ever larger masses 
of humanity living close to the margins of existence and vulnerable to 
every shock in the world economic and political structure. Such “pro- 
gress” may amount to setting the stage for calamity.?7 


The solution of the population problems of the world’s undeveloped 
areas will require that demographic factors be taken into account in all 
planning for higher living levels, social welfare and health. Moreover, 
unless solutions to the demographic problems are found, efforts to ad- 
vance in these other fields may be self-defeating. ** 


How should this — the most serious aspect of Haiti’s situation — 
be handled? It is not uncommon for the Westerner, particularly 
in the United States, to express impatience with the resistance of 
the governments of underveloped countries to the promulgation of 
birth control as a national policy. The demand has been made for 
local birth control programs as a condition for financial and other 


25 Kingsley Davis, ‘“‘Puerto Rico's Population Problem: Research and Policy,” 
International Approaches to Problems of Undeveloped Areas (New York, Milbank Me- 
morial Fund, 1948), p. 63. 

26 [bid., p. 65. 

27 Frank W. Notestein, “Summary of the Demographic Background of Problems 
of Undeveloped Areas,” International Approaches to Problems of Undeveloped Areas 
(New York, Milbank Memorial Fund, 1948), p. 12. 

28 Tbid., p. 15. 
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assistance from the advanced countries. To one who observes the 
problem in Haiti from afar, the issue is very clear: too many people, 
ergo, birth control. 

The anthropologist will point out, however, that this is more 
easily recommended than accomplished. In addition to the prob- 
lems created by lack of sanitation, overcrowded dwellings, un- 
suitability of standard appliances to tropical climate, 


Expense would stand in the way of . . . [the practice of birth control] 
by people who hardly ever see money; the peasants, unable to read, 
suspicious of new-fangled ways, untouched by all efforts to “uplift” 
them, and with no educational agencies, could hardly be converted to 
the use of contraceptives; while the Catholic Church, which until now 
has not had to raise its voice against birth control in Haiti, would fight 
any proposal to introduce it as it fought the campaign in Puerto Rico.?9 


The ill-will engendered by foreign efforts to force birth control 
on a country as the price of economic and financial help might 
well become a permanent stumbling block to all efforts at increasing 
cooperation and mutual understanding in the world. This does not 
preclude, however, the necessity for a more honest and public 
recognition, on the part of both the outside world and the Haitian 
people, that this problem exists and must be solved. Research in 
methods of population control may possibly reveal new techniques 
that would be more acceptable and practical than those now 
available. There are few elements in the concept of aid to the 
underdeveloped countries which have been discussed less, and 
few that are in such great need of thought and decision. Not all 
of the underdeveloped countries are overpopulated; much of 
Latin America, for example, can be classified as underpopulated. 
For those countries beset by the problem, however, the danger of 
worsening the situation through attempted partial solutions must 


be faced. 


Scope of the Problem 


The task confronting the Haitian government is indeed stagger- 
ing to contemplate. Wasteful use of the land must be arrested, 
erosion checked, denuded mountainsides reforested, additional 
A  ”D”””lUmleee 
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areas opened up by irrigation and drainage, segments of the popu- 
lation resettled, handicrafts developed to bring in additional in- 
comes, roads improved, governmental machinery reorganized, 
emigration encouraged to siphon off some of the excess population, 
statistics collected and analyzed, young people trained in the 
scientific method of doing things, broad programs of public health 
and education launched — and so forth. And this must be done 
by a poor country, where the average income is, at the most, $40 a 
year: “this fact narrowly circumscribes the possibilities of broaden- 
ing the tax basis to increase Government revenues, which are small 
and call for careful husbanding in relation to vital current needs, 
leaving little surplus, if any, for capital purposes.’’3° 

As the Report of the Mission to Haiti noted, what is required 
is a “resolute national effort marshalling the energies and skills of 
all the people,” 31 as well as, “the generous and sympathetic 
assistance of the community of nations and particularly of the 
economically advanced members of that community. .. .” 32 


Tue Unirep Nations PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVE 
IN Halt 


A Member of the United Nations receiving assistance in the 
form of an economic survey mission does not assume any formal 
obligation to accept the recommendations or implement them. 
It would obviously be impossible for a sovereign state to make 
such a sweeping commitment in advance and it would actually 
be unwise, as the policies outlined by an international team of 
experts must be modified to some extent to fit local preferences in 
priorities and methods. The Report of the United Nations Mission 
to Haiti was intended to serve as a tool to assist the Haitian govern- 
ment in the formulation of its own economic development program. 

Since, however, it was recognized that continued assistance 
would be needed in the formulation of such a program and in its 
execution, the Haitian government and the United Nations en- 
tered into negotations soon after publication of the Report to de- 





80 Op. cit., p. 6. 
81 [bid. 
82 [bid., p. 27. 
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termine the nature of collaboration in the immediate future. The 
arrangement worked out was an agreement by the United Nations 
to provide an all-round expert on economic development who would 
be stationed in Haiti for an initial period of one year. The expenses 
of his office were to be shared equally by the United Nations and 
the government of Haiti. 

The services of Mr. A. J. Wakefield of the United Kingdom 
were obtained and he arrived in Haiti on 5 May 1950. In perform- 
ing his task, Mr. Wakefield can draw upon a wide and varied 
experience in the economic development problems of under- 
developed areas. He served in the Department of Agriculture, 
Tanganyika Territory, from 1924-1940, the last two years as 
Director of Agriculture. From 1940-1945, he was Agricultural 
Advisor to the Development and Welfare Commission in the 
British West Indies — the first effort by the British government 
to coordinate the development of an entire region — and was 
also Inspector-General of Agriculture for the region. He was one 
of the first members of the Anglo-American Caribbean Com- 
mission and the Caribbean Research Council. 

Mr. Wakefield maintains a small office in Port-au-Prince con- 
sisting only of himself, a Haitian administrative assistant and a 
secretary. Since his function is that of advisor to the government, 
he works primarily through conversations, formal and informal, 
with the appropriate ministers and high-ranking civil servants. 
His principal contact has been the Minister of National Economy 
and Agriculture. Mr. Wakefield is, of course, in constant touch 
with United Nations headquarters in New York; he is responsible 
to the United Nations and has, in fact, reported in person to two 
meetings of the Technical Assistance Board (TAB), which is the 
administering and coordinating arm of the expanded technical as- 
sistance program of the United Nations and the specialized agencies. 
His requests for fellowships, experts in special fields and other forms 
of assistance for Haiti are channeled through the Board. 

Five days after Mr. Wakefield arrived in Haiti, the government 
of President Dumarsais Estimé resigned and was replaced by a 
three-man military junta. Since the assistance of the United Nations 
in economic development had been personally arranged by Presi- 
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dent Estimé and since it is not unusual in Latin American coun- 
tries for an incoming government to repudiate entirely the policies 
and programs of its predecessor, the future of Haitian-United 
Nations relations seemed, for a brief period, somewhat in jeopardy. 
However, the junta, which announced that it would act only as 
an interim government until national elections could be held in 
October, almost immediately assured Mr. Wakefield of their in- 
terest and their intention to work closely with him. Nevertheless, 
decisive action of any kind could not be taken before an elected 
government came into office. 

Since Mr. Wakefield has been in Haiti only nine months, during 
most of which the government has been preoccupied with these 
political matters, one should not expect to see for some time the 
results of his efforts. Other factors also militate against quick action 
on the recommendations in the Report of the Mission to Haiti, 
which is, in fact, used as a “Bible” by both the government and 
Mr. Wakefield. 

As elsewhere, government machinery moves slowly in Haiti, 
especially when radical departures from past policy are involved. 
Extensive consultations are necessary within the different depart- 
ments of the government and their programs for action must then 
receive the approval and financial support of the legislature. 

In those instances where it seems desirable, before embarking 
on a specific project, to obtain, through the United Nations or the 
specialized agencies, the assistance of an expert, the request must 
be received and passed upon by the appropriate United Nations 
bodies and, it should be remembered, requests by the Haitian 
government must compete with requests from many other under- 
developed countries. 


First Steps Toward Implementation 


Mr. Wakefield’s work so far has centered around the perfecting 
of government plans for development and the arranging of such 
relatively inexpensive forms of further assistance from outside as 
visits from experts especially qualified to give advice in key fields 
where the greatest results could be expected for the smallest ex- 
pense and effort. As the Report of the Mission to Haiti indicated, 
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the solution of Haiti’s problem does not lie in a few spectacular 
projects or the exploitation of untouched resources, but in a more 
rational organization of life — improvements in many areas, such 
as health, education, agriculture, transport and finance. In addition, 
Mr. Wakefield believes that even the planning of grandiose 
schemes, which are beyond the capacity of Haiti to finance, should 
be avoided, to prevent the raising of false hopes. 

In view of this situation, Mr. Wakefield’s conversations with 
the government have covered a wide range of topics in which the 
government is interested, partly as a result of the Mission Report, 
and partly in connection with development plans in progress 
before the visit of the Mission. Fiscal, credit and monetary policies 
have been given a great deal of attention by Mr. Wakefield and 
the government. As the Report of the Mission noted, the economic 
development of Haiti will require the most careful husbanding of 
its meager financial resources; the fiscal department of the govern- 
ment knows what should be done, but needs the assistance of out- 
side experts in devising practical measures. A start was made in 
this direction with a six-day visit from Henry S. Bloch, Acting 
Director of the Fiscal Division, Department of Economic Affairs 
in the United Nations. 

In the field of agriculture, the government is exploring methods 
of increasing production of those crops for which there is a good 
export market. Mr. Wakefield has suggested that it might be useful 
to obtain expert advice on several problems that now limit produc- 
tion — experts in, for example, control of leaf spot disease in 
bananas, and control of the cotton weevil. 

The government and Mr. Wakefield are particularly interested 
in one of the suggestions of the Mission to Haiti, namely, the 
development of fish pond culture. Where land is scarce, as it is in 
Haiti, alternatives to agriculture must be found, and fish pond 
culture gives promise of helping to meet the need for increased 
food supplies. Several hundred pounds of fish can be produced per 
marine acre — sometimes as much as three thousand pounds — as 
compared to one hundred pounds of beef per land acre. To survey 
the possibilities in Haiti and recommend first steps, Mr. Wakefield 
procured the services of S. Y. Lin, Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
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tion (FAO) fish pond specialist. Mr. Lin spent some time in Haiti 
and plans are now going forward in the government to begin the 
development of this potentially valuable resource. 

Although it can be said in general that Haiti is not suited to 
large-scale agricultural development projects, there are a few 
areas that lend themselves to this type of undertaking. One of 
these is the Artibonite River Valley, where the Haitian govern- 
ment is now putting into execution plans worked out over a long 
period of years. With a $4,000,000 loan from the Export-Import 
Bank, to which the Haitian government is adding $2,000,000, 
the Artibonite River Valley is to be the site of a comprehensive 
effort involving flood control, irrigation, resettlement and agri- 
cultural development. The American Food Supply Mission is 
playing a large role in this venture and Mr. Wakefield is offering 
his advice in the general planning. At the request of the govern- 
ment, the United Nations provided a soils expert (Frank M. Eaton, 
from the United States Agricultural Research Administration, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural Engineering) 
to test the Valley for its suitability for irrigation and to analyze 
soil problems. It might well prove useful in Mr. Wakefield’s opin- 
ion, for the government to call upon FAO for continuing assistance, 
possibly by the provision of a permanent advisor for this one 
project. 


Basic Principles 


As the first United Nations representative assigned to advise 
the government of an underdeveloped country on more than a 
temporary basis, Mr. Wakefield is somewhat in the position of a 
pioneer. In his approach to his task, he relies upon certain basic 
principles which he developed during his years in Tanganyika and 
the West Indies. In the first place, he interprets very literally the 
objective of technical assistance — to help people help themselves. 
In the long run, only the Haitian people can help themselves. Mr. 
Wakefield can give useful suggestions so that short-cuts can be 
made and mistakes avoided, but the energy and the ambition to 
change old ways must come from the people themselves, or, more 
accurately, from the progressive and educated element of the popu- 
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lation, most of which find government service the best outlet for 
their talents. Where that energy and ambition are present, as they 
seem to be in Haiti, programs undertaken will succeed in so far 
as they reflect local preferences and capabilities. Blueprints im- 
posed by technicians from other countries are unlikely to “stick,” 
as the experience of the United States occupation proved. 

Furthermore, with responsibility located primarily in the 
government, the incentive to succeed is far greater than it would 
be were responsibility assumed by an international organization. 
It becomes a matter of pride for the government to fulfill obliga- 
tions undertaken, especially when there is present also a con- 
sciousness that the outside world is looking on. 

In Haiti, as everywhere else, certain vested interests oppose 
any improvement in the standard of living of the general popu- 
lation because it might endanger their power position. Any general 
rise in the educational and health level will inevitably place pres- 
sure upon the government in the direction of greater participation 
by the people in political life, economic life and social life. What 
economic development means, in frank terms, is social revolution. 
And social revolution is a painful process. Mr. Wakefield places 
his hope in the already progressive element in Haitian society and 
believes that the number of “converts” can be steadily increased. 
His very presence is undoubtedly a source of strength to those who 
are sincerely working for change. 

Another guiding principle in Mr. Wakefield’s program is the 
avoidance of publicity. The problem of publicity is one that must 
be faced in all technical assistance programs that depend for their 
support on public funds voted by national legislatures or inter- 
national assemblies. The United Nations Secretariat, as well as the 
Economic and Social Council and the General Assembly, want to 
see spectacular results. They have invested a certain amount of 
money in Haiti and they want to see the return on their invest- 
ment. They want to be able to point to some dramatic change in 
the Haitian standard of living that can be directly attributed to 
United Nations assistance. For Mr. Wakefield, this poses a difficult 
problem. Believing as he does that he can be most effective if he 
acts as an almost anonymous advisor, stressing constantly the 
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efforts of the Haitians themselves, he cannot produce the kind of 
spectacular publicity that will impress the outside world. 

Furthermore, publicity is sometimes actually damaging to 
technical assistance efforts. Unesco publicity concerning the 
Marbial fundamental education pilot project has at times been so 
extravagantly optimistic that Haitians on the spot have reacted 
with considerable cynicism. It would seem that restraint is called 
for, in the interests both of honesty and accuracy. Publicity con- 
cerning the WHO-Unicef anti-yaws campaign had a different 
effect, almost equally as unfortunate. Yaws and syphilis are closely 
related diseases and both respond to penicillin; the campaign is 
therefore intended to eradicate both. The initial publicity, how- 
ever, gave the impression that syphilis was the more prevalent of 
the two diseases and the Haitian people were extremely embar- 
rassed and resentful at being described as syphilis-ridden. The 
handling of the story did ensure full coverage in foreign news- 
papers, but it contributed nothing to the success of the campaign 
in Haiti. 

The question of publicity really concerns the education of the 
“developed” countries and their governments in the processes of 
economic and social development. Even though Point Four was 
enunciated almost two years ago and since then thousands of pages 
have been written to explain what the concept means, there seems 
still to be some confusion concerning the nature of economic de- 
velopment. Success should be measured not by the achievements 
of the foreign experts, but by the achievements of the people 
themselves. A technical assistance program is set up for the pur- 
pose, in essence, of liquidating any need for itself. Only insofar 
as the Haitian people gain experience in managing well their own 
affairs, drawing when necessary on the experience of the more ad- 
vanced nations through Mr. Wakefield and other experts, can they 
be considered to be on the road to progress. 


Conclusions 


In the short time he has spent in Haiti, Mr. Wakefield seems to 
have earned the respect and admiration of the Haitians who have 
worked with him and, most important of all, has earned their con- 
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fidence. This is of paramount importance; Mr. Wakefield’s in- 
fluence will be felt not only because he is a technical expert in 
economic development but primarily because he is sincerely and 
honestly interested in helping Haiti —and this sincerity and 
honesty are readily recognized by a people who are prone to be 
suspicious of the ulterior motives of all foreigners. Mr. Wakefield’s 
position is, of course, strengthened by his connection with the 
United Nations; he is obviously not promoting the interests of any 
single foreign government. 

It is premature to attempt to evaluate this new form of United 
Nations technical assistance represented by Mr. Wakefield. It is 
possible that a one-man mission may not prove to be effective or, 
on the other hand, it may be found useful in Haiti, though not 
necessarily suited to the needs of other underdeveloped countries. 
The Haitian government appears so far to be more than satisfied 
with the services being rendered by Mr. Wakefield. Although his 
contract with the United Nations was for a year only, it is almost 
certain that he will stay beyond that period. In the interest of 
continuity of program, it seems extremely desirable that he should 


do so. 


Tue Unesco FuNDAMENTAL EpucaTion Pitot Project 
IN MARBIAL 


As the Mission to Haiti emphasized in its Report, mass educa- 
tion is a basic need in Haiti. This fact was recognized by many 
Haitians long before the Mission visited the country. In 1947, the 
Haitian government, aware that Unesco had in mind the estab- 
lishment of several fundamental education pilot projects in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, requested that one be located in Haiti. 
The Unesco secretariat greeted the idea with enthusiasm and 
agreed to seek authorization and funds from the Unesco General 
Conference, meeting in Mexico City later in the year. In the 
meantime, however, a three-man mission visited Haiti briefly 
to examine the site selected by the Haitian government. This was 
the Marbial Valley, a steeply mountainous area of about 50 square 
miles containing some 30,000 illiterate and diseased peasants 
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eking out a living from the eroded and worn-out soil. There was 
no village or community center in the Valley and much of the 
time it was isolated from the nearest town, Jacmel, ten miles 
away over roads that were impassable during the rainy season. 

The survey mission was appalled to see how frightful conditions 
were in the Valley. It was obvious to them that “education,” 
to make any difference in the lives of these peasants, must include 
more than reading and writing and that if the project were to suc- 
ceed it must enlist the assistance of the World Health Organiza- 
tion (WHO) and the Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 
in fighting disease and increasing the production of food. With 
these reservations, the survey mission felt that the area was ad- 
mirably suited to a fundamental education experiment. 

However, without waiting to obtain assurances from these sister 
specialized agencies that help would be forthcoming, Unesco’s 
General Conference voted to undertake the project. Unesco would 
assume one-third of the first year’s estimated cost of $66,000, the 
Haitian government another third, and, it was hoped, other 
interested organizations would be prevailed upon to contribute 
the final third. 

A few months later, the project was launched, with the arrival 
in Haiti of a team of field workers headed by Dr. Alfred Métraux, 
an American anthropologist of Swedish origin, who subsequently 
became the first director. Their first objective was to make an 
anthropological survey of the people of Marbial, so that a program 
of activities could be intelligently planned. At the same time, how- 
ever, Unesco announced what the program would be. Its purpose, 
according to Unesco publicity, was to 
try out [the] most advanced techniques of Fundamental Education, 


test new educational materials (improved textbooks, visual and oral 
aids) and use education to raise social, economic and health levels.*% 


A two-year teacher-training center would be established in the 

Valley, as well as two rural primary schools and ten adult centers 

for the teaching of Creole. In view of the importance of improving 

health conditions and raising food production also, Unesco re- 

ported that WHO was to assume responsibility for health educa- 
83 Unesco Courier, Vol. 1, No. 3 (April 1948), p. 4. 
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tion and attempt to eliminate endemic diseases such as malaria, 
yaws and hookworm, and FAO would cooperate in running a 
model farm stressing mountainside cultivation, the rotation of 
crops and veterinary practices. Arrangements had not actually 
been made yet for the participation of FAO and WHO in the 
project, though Unesco was apparently certain that they would 


cooperate. 


Initial Difficulties 

High hopes that the project would soon become a beacon of 
light, not only in Haiti, but also to all the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, unfortunately were soon mired in the overwhelming practi- 
cal difficulties encountered. In the first place, the magnitude of 
the task of helping the people of Marbial attain a higher level of 
living through fundamental education had been seriously under- 
estimated. Marbial is not a tropical paradise requiring only the 
application of better techniques of agriculture or the develop- 
ment of resources now lying idle to bring prosperity to its inhabi- 
tants; the question can be raised whether Marbial, like most of 
Haiti, can ever support more than a fraction of its present popula- 
tion. When Dr. Métraux’ team entered the Valley it was apparent 
to them that a relief program was called for more than anything 
else. As a result of a particularly bad drought, the people of Marbial 
were actually facing starvation. In this situation, the budget of 
the project was inevitably diverted to relief even though Unesco’s 
function could hardly be described as that of a relief agency. For 
a while, it seemed that Unesco headquarters, discouraged at the 
lack of progress, would withdraw from the project, but, largely 
as a result of Dr. Métraux’ determination, it was decided to 
continue. 

Other complications hindered the early progress of the project. 
From the beginning, it has been a joint project of Unesco and the 
Haitian government. It is cooperatively financed and jointly 
staffed. This has the merit of placing the experts selected by 
Unesco side by side with Haitian personnel selected by the gov- 
ernment, but at the same time, some unfortunate choices in the 
original Haitian personnel led to an involvement of the project 
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in Haitian political and religious controversy, which was only 
brought to an end late in 1949. 

Contrary to Unesco’s expectations, WHO and FAO were slow 
to agree to participate in the project. Both were, after all, engaged 
in other programs which had priority on their limited financial 
resources; since neither had been consulted in the choice of the 
Marbial Valley as the site for a pilot project, they could hardly 
be expected to assume responsibility for helping Unesco out of a 
bad situation. WHO finally agreed in 1949 to contribute the serv- 
ices of a doctor and a public health nurse for one year. Though 
one of the project’s most pressing needs is a survey of the agricul- 
tural and economic resources of the area, Unesco has not yet suc- 
ceeded in making arrangements for this through FAO, which is 
willing to cooperate provided Unesco furnish funds for the survey 
and for an agricultural program to implement its findings. For 
some time, the American Food Supply Mission has assisted the 
project by lending a Haitian agricultural expert to the staff. He 
set up a demonstration plot and seed nursery in Marbial and gave 
both seeds and advice to the local people, but what the project 
really needs is a full-time, permanent agricultural specialist to as- 
sume complete charge of agricultural activities. It seems only 
logical to conclude that a long-range agricultural program directed 
at solving the pressing problem of vanishing resources in an over- 
populated area such as Marbial can be carried out intelligently 
and effectively only by an expert attached to the staff for this 
purpose, and only on the basis of the projected agricultural survey. 


Teaching Materials and Library Services 


While these problems were hindering greatly the growth of 
the project, Unesco was busy arranging for two other related, 
though technically separate, types of assistance in the educational 
field. The need for textbooks and readers in Creole is urgent in 
Haiti, and one of Unesco’s original intentions had been to prepare 
teaching materials and use them in the Marbial Valley schools. 
Since Creole could be written in several ways, it was necessary 
first to standardize the alphabet and orthography. With the help 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, Unesco secured the services of 
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Dr. Robert A. Hall, Professor of Romance Languages at Cornell 
University and a Creole linguist, who devised a standard alphabet 
and grammatical system. Then, in July 1949, Emmanuel Gabriel, 
a Haitian educator, and Miss Ella Griffin, of the United States 
Office of Education, began the production of textbooks in Creole 
and French for use in the teaching both of adults and children. 
Several primers, first readers and supplementary readers have now 
been completed in Creole. Through their subject matter, the 
readers attempt to do more than exercise the reading ability of the 
student; one reader deals, in story form, with the prevention and 
treatment of yaws, another with malaria and others with proper 
methods of house-building and land-terracing. As these teaching 
materials are prepared, they are tested in the Marbial schools and 
then revised in the light of actual experience. Several monthly 
bulletins containing, in simple language, national and local news 
stories and editorials, have also been prepared and distributed as 
encouragement to the newly literate. As a result of various delays, 
this project moved along more slowly than was originally antici- 
pated. Officially scheduled to end last March, it is still underway. 
As the preparation of teaching materials, which can then be taken 
over by the government in its expanding rural education program, 
may well prove to be one of Unesco’s most useful undertakings in 
Haiti, it is to be hoped that the project will be carried through to 
completion. 

Another feature of the original plan for the Marbial Valley 
was the creation of library and museum services. Modern educators 
place great stress on the value of such community centers, because 
they can make use of filmstrips, sound recordings, music, drama 
and, above all, prepared exhibits to convey ideas to illiterate 
people. To lay the groundwork, Unesco arranged, again with the 
help of the Rockefeller Foundation, to have Mlle. Yvonne Od- 
don, of the Musée de ! Homme in Paris, study techniques in Mex- 
ico and the United States, with a view to equipping the Marbial 
Community Center and giving advice to the staff on its main- 
tenance. Mlle. Oddon did prepare a number of exhibits, though 
they seem to have been displayed more at Unesco conferences 
than in Marbial. 
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Present Program 


Dr. Métraux was succeeded as director of the project in June 
1949 by a Spanish expert in fundamental education, who had a 
number of personal difficulties and left at the end of the year. 
Dr. Métraux remained, however, to complete his anthropological 
survey of the people. 

Since last January when a new director was appointed, some 
progress has been made toward placing the project on a firmer 
foundation. The new director, Conrad Opper, appointed by and 
responsible to Unesco, was formerly director of education on the 
Island of Mauritius. His Haitian assistant, Emmanuel Gabriel, 
appointed by and responsible to the Haitian government, and he 
have labored mightily to bring order out of chaos. Mr. Opper 
stressed the importance of basic planning, which must be thor- 
oughly reviewed before the project proceeds any further. The 
comprehensive anthropological survey of the Valley was finally 
completed last February and was transmitted to the Marbial 
staff by Unesco’s Paris headquarters in September. With this in 
hand, it was possible for Mr. Opper and his staff to begin to plan 
their work around the known customs and attitudes of the 
people. 

A Unesco Center, comprising living and eating quarters for 
the staff, a clinic, a schoolroom, an office and a small building for 
instruction in handicrafts was built early in 1950. An experimental 
primary school is conducted at the Center and ten adult schools 
with over 500 students are in operation in different parts of the 
Valley. The teachers for the adult school were selected by the 
project staff from among many applicants and were trained at the 
Center, not only in the teaching of reading and writing, but also 
in the rudiments of agriculture and animal husbandry, practical 
hygiene, class management and adult psychology. It might be 
noted that these were local people with some education but with- 
out any previous training as teachers. 

In addition to treating cases of yaws and other diseases, the doc- 
tor and nurse furnished by WHO made some headway in teaching 
simple principles of sanitation, improving water supplies, and in 
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directing the building of a hygienic market. Unfortunately, the 
contracts of the doctor and nurse expired in August, 1950 and no 
plans were made by WHO for their replacement, to the regret of 
the Marbial staff. However, a Haitian nurse was subsequently em- 
ployed and arrangements were made for weekly visits by a doctor 
from the nearest town; though this was inevitably less satisfactory 
than the full-time services of a doctor and nurse, it at least pro- 
vided that the Valley would not be completely lacking in medical 
facilities. 

WHO has also sent to Haiti a Health Educator with the dual 
function of giving advice to the government in Port-au-Prince on 
country-wide health education policies, and assisting the Unesco 
project. His contract, which began in July, 1950 was of six-months 
duration, with a possible extention to one year. In his program of 
action the Health Educator plans to use the Marbial Valley 
as a demonstration center for a worm eradication campaign, which 
would at the same time attempt to teach sanitation. He also has in 
mind a sanitary pit privy construction project in Marbial to dem- 
onstrate an inexpensive unit adaptable to local needs and condi- 
tions. 

The health program is considered one of the most important 
activities undertaken at the Center. It is psychologically impor- 
tant because it meets with the instant approval and admiration 
of the peasants. The treatment of yaws with penicillin, for exam- 
ple, is quite spectacular and the reputation of the project among 
the people rises with every cure. 

On a small scale the project is carrying on some work in the 
field of agriculture and small industries. A demonstration garden 
is maintained, for example, from which small plants are distrib- 
uted to peasants who ask for them; a few peasants are being taught 
the tanning of leather and the weaving of sisal mats and a scheme 
is being worked out to dispose of the mats by sale to merchants 
in Port-au-Prince. However, as noted above, real progress cannot 
be expected before a comprehensive survey of the agricultural 
situation of the Valley is made and a program worked out in ac- 
cordance with its findings. 

In the field of education, plans for the future are focused on the 
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establishment in 1951 of a teacher training center. The principal 
obstacle to education in Marbial — and indeed in most of Haiti — 
lies in the inaccessibility of many mountain areas and the absence of 
concentrations of population. To overcome this difficulty, the 
project’s staff hopes to train rural leaders who will return to their 
homes after their schooling and concentrate on improving condi- 
tions in their immediate vicinity. It is expected that the influence 
of the teacher training center will be felt far beyond the Marbial 
Valley and that its facilities will be used eventually to train rural 
leaders for the entire country. Courses will include, in addition to 
the techniques of teaching reading and writing, improved agri- 
cultural methods, rural health measures and various practical 
crafts and skills, such as house-building. 


Conclusions 


In the opinion of most of the educated Haitians who have 
watched the Marbial project develop, it is, frankly, a failure. 
They have seen what seems to them large sums of money invested 
without any noticeable change in the way of life of the people of 
Marbial. The project has, indeed, virtually limped along from one 
ad hoc activity to another, never really attacking the fundamental 
physical and social causes for the “backwardness” of the valley. 
Erosion continues unchecked, disease and malnutrition remain 
the curse of the people, and illiteracy is still rampant. The over- 
whelming majority of the people of Marbial itself are unaware 
even of the existence of the project and those who are know little 
of its objectives and program. 

In an effort to reach them directly, Mr. Opper inaugurated 
two kinds of public meetings: a monthly General Meeting, open 
to all (60 to 100 persons usually attend) and at which members of 
the project describe their activities and explain their objectives; 
and a Regional Committee, composed of elected representatives 
of the six political subdivisions in the Valley, the churches and 
the schools. In the Regional Committee, the project staff hopes 
to have an embryo operating unit from which ideas for the de- 
velopment of the Valley will come in the future. Eventually, as 
the people themselves are made aware of the purpose of the project 
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and of the desire of its staff to work with them, rather than for 
them, the Regional Committee may well become an important 
channel for the exchange of ideas. 

What is the future of the Marbial project? Periodically, 
Unesco threatens to withdraw completely and it is by no means 
certain that the project will not be abandoned before it has 
achieved the noble aims publicized so widely in 1948. Doubtless, 
the unsteady progress of this “pilot project” has been a deep dis- 
appointment to the secretariat and members of Unesco. As a re- 
sult of some rather exuberant and over-optimistic Unesco pub- 
licity concerning the project, its failure to perform miracles in 
transforming overnight the way of life of a “backward” group of 
people is also somewhat embarrassing. The cynicism with which 
many educated Haitians view the project can, as a matter of fact, 
be attributed to their knowledge of the disparity between many 
of the glowing press releases issued by Unesco headquarters and 
the realities of life in Marbial. 

Perhaps the choice of the Marbial Valley, with its almost in- 
soluble economic problems, was made unwisely and the resources 
of Unesco should be concentrated in more promising areas where 
education can be its primary concern. In any event, the decision 
should be made in the light of much greater information concern- 
ing conditions in the area in question than was the case with 
Marbial. Unesco actually had no conception of the task it was 
undertaking when it agreed to go into Marbial. From this fact 
stemmed many of the difficulties later encountered; a program 
based on insufficient knowledge could scarcely be expected to 
achieve its aims. 

Furthermore, Unesco has learned in Marbial that the full co- 
operation of other specialized agencies — WHO and FAO in par- 
ticular — must be secured before, not after, the project is launched. 
The question has indeed been raised as to whether the Marbial 
project should be broadened into a United Nations pilot project, 
thus directed by one central coordinating body and drawing on 
the varied resources of all the specialized agencies. The particular 
technique may not, however, be as important as a recognition of 
the principle that progress in an area as underdeveloped as Mar- 
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bial involves progress in many different fields and should be 
assisted by specialists having competence in all those fields. 

Equally important is an awareness that development is a long- 
term process, requiring continuity of personnel and program. 
Frequent changes must inevitably hinder steady progress. In the 
past year, the first steps seem to have been taken toward a con- 
structive and realistic approach to the problems of Marbial. For 
that reason, it is particularly disappointing that at the end of 
1950, Mr. Opper was recalled by the British government which 
had seconded him to Unesco for a one-year period. A new director 
must therefore be secured and time lost while he acquaints himself 
with the problems and works out his methods of operation. 

For the future, one hopes particularly that a greater effort will 
be made to seek the support and counsel of educated Haitians 
within and outside the government and to broaden Haitian par- 
ticipation in the project. It would seem both that the project and 
the Haitian people would benefit from a greater sharing of re- 
sponsibility. 

In criticizing the mistakes made by Unesco in the Marbial 
Valley, it should be remembered that this was a pilot project for 
Unesco as well as for Haiti and, as in any pioneering venture, errors 
in judgment were inevitable. Because the obstacles in Marbial 
have been so great and progress so limited, the opinion has been 
expressed that the project should be abandoned. However, an 
obligation has been assumed and an opportunity presents itself to 
prove that Unesco can, through fundamental education, play an 
important role in the development of underdeveloped countries. 


THe WHO-Unicer Yaws ERADICATION CAMPAIGN 


On the first of April, 1950 the World Health Organization 
(through the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau, regional office for 
the Western Hemisphere), the United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund and the government of Haiti inaugurated 
a joint program known in Haiti as the Service d’ Eradication du 
Pian et de Controle de la Syphilis Rurale. Three and a half months 
later operations began with the first injections of penicillin. The 
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objective of the program is a spectacular one: the eradication from 
the entire country of the debilitating and disfiguring disease of 
yaws, from which over half the Haitian population are estimated 
to suffer. In the view of the WHO and Unicef personnel directing 
the program, it is a means of breaking the chain that has kept the 
Haitian people on an endless treadmill of poverty and disease 
leading to more poverty and disease. The high incidence of yaws 
in Haiti constitutes a major health problem, which is directly re- 
flected in the low productive capacity of the people. If it proves 
possible to wipe out this disease by the means being employed by 
WHO and Unicef, Haiti will benefit immeasurably. 

One of the most noticeable features of the yaws campaign is its 
emphasis on Haitian participation. Financially, of course, the 
burden is shared; Unicef is providing $320,000 over the two-year 
period, WHO, $70,600, and the Haitian government, $213,850. 
The international personnel consists only of one Unicef represent- 
ative, whose duties are largely administrative, and two WHO 
medical consultants; all other employees, including the director, 
are Haitian. The Unicef representative is responsible to and re- 
ports to Unicef; the WHO consultants report to WHO; and the 
Haitian director to the Haitian government. In its administrative 
set-up, the campaign is under the Department of Public Health. 

The method used to train and develop responsibility among 
the Haitian personnel illustrates the realization on the part of the 
international agencies that outside assistance can be effective only 
insofar as it stimulates and encourages self-help. Selected on the 
basis of open examinations, Haitians are taught the techniques of 
giving injections, keeping records, and so forth. A field unit con- 
sists of an “inspector” and an “‘auxiliary”; supervising their work 
are “chief inspectors,” of whom there are four altogether; and 
occupying the top positions are “‘inspectors-general,” of whom 
there are two. Each man is trained to fill the job of the man above 
him and is therefore ready to replace him at any time. This sys- 
tem, at least in the opinion of the international staff, provides a 
special incentive for constant attention to duty. The Haitian staff 
members have proved quick to learn and seem both competent 
and energetic in the field. 
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Methods of Procedure 


The plan of the campaign is simple. The two-man field units, 
which will eventually number fifteen, move systematically through 
the country, setting up clinics each day at which all peasants — 
both adults and children — who appear receive injections of 1 cc. 
or 2 cc. of penicillin, depending on whether they are merely in 
contact with the disease or are actually suffering from it. Two 
weeks before a unit is to arrive at a selected spot, careful prepara- 
tions are made to ensure the largest possible participation of people 
living in the vicinity. An advance visit is paid by a member of the 
staff and the cooperation of local pastors, teachers, chiefs of sec- 
tion (the smallest political subdivision), police and health officers 
in publicizing the objectives and methods of the campaign is en- 
listed. Because such a large proportion of the Haitian people live 
in the mountains far from centers of population, it is essential that 
early notice be given of the impending arrival of the unit, so that 
word will have time to spread. The cooperation of local leaders is 
also relied upon at the clinic, where they assist in maintaining 
order and in keeping records. As a result of the boundless faith of 
the Haitian people in the miraculous healing power of the needle, 
the campaign has enjoyed the wholehearted support of local lead- 
ers and has met with an enthusiastic response from the people 
themselves. 

Mass injections are only one phase of the program. The second 
—and equally important — phase is the checking of results. 
Although the effectiveness of the one-shot dose of penicillin in 
curing both yaws and syphilis has been tested on a small scale, the 
WHO-Unicef campaign is the first attempt to apply it to large 
numbers of people. A laboratory has been set up to provide the 
facilities for determining how many relapses occur, how many new 
infections are reported, and so forth. The first cross-country sweep 
is to be followed by a careful search for those cases which have 
been missed and those which have failed to respond to penicillin, 
so that they too can be treated. 

Since the spread of yaws is encouraged by unsanitary living 
conditions, the campaign has included some degree of health edu- 
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cation in its program. With each injection of penicillin, a bar of 
soap is presented to the peasant, with, if time permits, a brief ex- 
planation of what yaws is and what simple precautionary measures 
can be taken. A warning is given, for example, against sleeping in 
the same bed with someone who has the disease or wearing the 
same clothes unless they have been washed. The newspapers in 
Haiti have also cooperated by printing articles on yaws and on the 
campaign; in view of the extremely small size of the literate popu- 
lation, however, this cannot be expected to have informed very 
large numbers of people. The effectiveness of the gift of one cake 
of soap to people who will probably never be able to afford to buy 
another has often been questioned; the WHO and Unicef staff do 
not anticipate that more than 10 per cent, perhaps, of the people 
will be converted to the use of soap by this method, but, in their 
view, even the education of 10 per cent would justify the ex- 
penditure. 


Experimental Nature of the Project 


The campaign in Haiti is frankly experimental in nature, al- 
though the WHO and Unicef personnel express confidence in the 


outcome. It is by no means certain, in the opinion of many medical 
authorities, that the dosage of penicillin being used will actually 
cure all cases of yaws. The American Sanitary Mission, which has 
been engaged in anti-yaws work in Haiti for seven years, has found 
some cases requiring as much as 32 cc. for cure. In its view, each 
case must be diagnosed and treated as an individual case. Since 
yaws is highly contagious and is spread by casual contact, the eradi- 
cation of the disease from the country will require the curing of 
almost every single case. Doctors working with the American 
Sanitary Mission are inclined to doubt that this is within the 
realm of possibility in Haiti because of its topography. These dif- 
ferences of opinion, between the staffs of the American Sanitary 
Mission and the WHO-Unicef campaign, have unfortunately 
resulted in an almost total lack of cooperation instead of a sharing 
of experiences and results. Thus the mutual reinforcement which 
might have taken place has been lost and the opportunities for 
wasteful duplication enhanced. 
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The time has not yet arrived for an assessment of the value to 
Haiti of the WHO-Unicef campaign. It is an ambitious program 
and one that is designed to meet one of Haiti’s major problems; 
whether or not the techniques in use are the best that could be 
employed remains to be seen. 


CoNCLUSION 


The technical assistance now being given to the Haitian people 
is undeniably performing an invaluable service. At the same time, 
however, there is urgent need for increased capital investment. 
As the International Chamber of Commerce has pointed out: 
Technical assistance alone can render more productive an economy al- 
ready well launched on the path of growth and development; it cannot, 
by itself . . . bring about a radical change in a country’s economic 
condition.$4 


If really significant results are to be obtained, technical assistance 
programs will usually require the support of sizable capital invest- 
ments. . . .85 

The mobilization of domestic resources cannot be expected to 
provide investment capital in the amounts needed for some time. 
Therefore, the Haitian government hopes that the amount of 
foreign investment, both public and private, can be appreciably 
increased in the near future. 

Although the incentives for private foreign investment have 
not been particularly great in the past because of uncertainty re- 
garding government policies, the government is now giving serious 
consideration to the liberalization and standardization of laws 
governing these matters, with a view toward offering certain privi- 
leges that will attract foreign investors. It is to be hoped that the 
willingness of the government to provide a sympathetic and co- 
operative climate will induce private foreign investors to take 
advantage of the opportunities that exist for potentially profitable 
investment in such enterprises as sisal and banana production, ce- 
ment manufacture and textiles. 

$4 “Financing Economic Development,” Statement Submitted by the International 


Chamber of Commerce (United Nations Doc. E/C.2/256/Add. 1, 20 July 1950), p. 13. 
5 Ibid., p. 7. 
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In 1949 a loan of $4,000,000 was obtained from the Export- 
Import Bank for the comprehensive development project in 
the Artibonite Valley. The Artibonite is one of the few promising 
areas in Haiti and its development can be expected to bring re- 
turns to Haiti far in excess of the value of the loan. Unfortunately, 
potentially productive and profitable projects of this scale are rare 
and the Haitian government cannot, in the usual course of events, 
anticipate receiving many such loans. Repayment of loans applied to 
less productive enterprises would become a heavy and unwar- 
ranted burden on the Haitian economy. 

It is in the less costly but perhaps more difficult steady pressure 
for improvement on a wide front that the future of Haiti lies. An 
unremitting attack on all the inefficient techniques of living which 
prevent the Haitian people from moving out of the darkness of 
primitive life into the light of civilization must be made by the 
small minority within the élite who see clearly both the problems 
and their solutions. In this effort, the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies, representing the friendly and helpful inter- 
est of more than sixty other states, are playing and can continue to 
play a constructive role, provided the experience of the past is 
examined critically and its lessons learned. Continuity and coordi- 
nation are two essential elements — continuity, because economic 
development proceeds slowly, and coordination, because neither 
Haiti nor assisting organizations can afford duplicated, competing 
or unwisely undertaken effort. 

Coordination includes not only coordination among the dif- 
ferent programs of the United Nations and the specialized agencies, 
but also between international and United States programs. There 
is no formal arrangement for coordination in Haiti, but informally 
there is fairly close liaison between the staff members of the 
United States and international programs, with the exception 
already noted. Since they are almost all concentrated in the rela- 
tively small city of Port-au-Prince, they have ample opportunity 
for frequent meetings to discuss their work. 

Most important of all, it must be realized that the provision of 
technical assistance for the economic development of underde- 
veloped countries requires a new type of man — one who is not 
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only competent in a particular skill useful to the country con- 
cerned, but also sensitive to the customs and character of the 
people. The method of approach in helping people who have some- 
how lagged behind the more rapidly advancing people of other 
lands can itself determine whether success or failure ensues. In 
dealing with the Haitian people, for example, one must not forget 
the heritage of distrust of the white race or the deep humiliation 
of black men who feel that the miserable condition of their coun- 
try reflects on the intelligence and energy of all Negroes: 


Probably no white man will ever succeed in fathoming the heart-ache 
of a sensitive individual of a people not highly regarded. To be born 
white gives one, as matters stand at present, a headstart in the world; 
to be a citizen of a world power means security upon which one can 
depend. The Haitian wants to be accepted in the outside world, but his 
skin color puts up one high barrier against him, and his citizenship in 
Haiti is no great recommendation to special consideration.*¢ 


The experts sent out by the international — and national — 
organizations must be aware of these intangible factors and must 
be prepared to adapt their methods of operation to the needs and 
abilities of the people whom they are advising. At the same time, 
the central headquarters from which experts are dispatched must 
be patient and wise enough to rely on the judgment of the men 
in the field. 

If this approach can be achieved, then the technical assistance 
programs can really reach the nucleus of sincere and ambitious 
young men and women who are their country’s hope for the fu- 
ture. The healthy viewpoint from which this group in Haiti ap- 
proaches the job ahead was expressed not long ago by one of them. 
He said in essence: 


The “conscious” element in Haiti appreciates the assistance 
being given by the United Nations. At the same time, we know 
that Haiti’s problems can be solved only by Haitians. The United 
Nations can act as a booster; it can show us techniques, but they 
must be applied by Haitians. The United Nations can also help 
us by placing its prestige and the prestige of its experts behind 
the work we ourselves are doing. The outside expert is always 


86 Leyburn, op. cit., p. 289. 
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respected; Haitians have known for years what Haiti’s main prob- 
lems were and we have ourselves written many reports analyzing 
our economic problems and suggesting remedies, but such reports, 
because they were Haitian in origin, were merely filed away, or, 
at the most, looked at perfunctorily. But the Report of the United 
Nations Mission to Haiti, placing between two covers all the prob- 
lems and all the possible solutions, is respected merely because it 
was done by outsiders. 

We much prefer aid from the United Nations to aid from one 
state. In the case of Haiti, it is the Americans who are resented 
most, first because of the American occupation and second, be- 
cause the American investors who have come here have seemed to 
be interested only in what they could get out of the country. 
They may have looked with pity on these poor backward people 
and made philanthropic gestures in order to be known as humani- 
tarians, but they never really have wanted to help the Haitian 
people. For example, the Export-Import Bank attaches condi- 
tions to loans that require American personnel to run any project 
financed by the Bank. We are grateful for loans and we welcome 
American technicians to help us make plans and carry them out, 
but we want to do most of the work ourselves. 

It is true that we have certain problems which American tech- 
nicians never have to cope with and which hinder us in doing as 
good a job as theirs. In America, the technician has colleagues with 
whom he can discuss and test his theories. He is part of a team. 
Together they can iron out small errors and therefore keep the 
main plan on the right track. The Haitian technician has no one 
to help him. If he makes a small error in his calculations, which he 
fails to see, his whole project may be ruined. Also, a Haitian tech- 
nician is always aware that he may lose his job through political 
change. 

We know that these problems — and many more — exist. We 
know also that only we ourselves can solve them. The help we 
want and need from outside is exactly the sort of help we are get- 
ting now from Mr. Wakefield, the United Nations Permanent 


Representative. 








